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ARTICLE I. 


The Gulf of Mexico and its Commerce. 





To the people of the South and West few topics are more con- 
genial or interesting, than the broad domain, the mighty rivers 
and fertile valleys of the United States. But while contemplating 
the utility and grandeur of these subjects, they overlook the rela- 
tions—physical, social and commercial — which exist between the 
natural divisions of their own country, and, between this and for- 
eign lands. Like one gazing upon the distant horizon, when 
lighted by the rays of the departing sun, they behold all forms 
softened intoharmony, and ‘all colors melted into one vast Iris of 
the West;”’ but take no cognizance of the intricate and rugged land- 
scape which intervenes. 

We would not deprive our countrymen of the pleasures which 
they derive from these their visions of grandeur, whether present or 
prospective; but would awaken a spirit of inquiry in respect to the 
means of realizing those dreams of national greatness, which they 
so much delight to cherish. 

The elements essential to human wants, are distributed by a 
wise providence so as to induce the inhabitants of every part of 
the earth, through the medium of commerce, to fraternize with 
each other. And the physical condition of the human family, the 
nature of their wants, as also, the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
from which those wants are chiefly supplied, are all infinitely diver- 
sified by climate; and hence the nawural law, impelling the princi- 
pal currents of commercial and social intercourse to flow in a 
northern and southern direction. But the order in which the min- 
eral kingdom is disposed, and the peculiar adaptation of some 
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districts to the growth of certain plants, which do not thrive so well 
in other parts of the same latitude, give rise to transverse currents 
which serve as tributaries to the main channels, and, as induee- 
ments to social intercourse between the inhabitants of the same 
parallels of latitude. 

The Mississippi river and its tributaries, the former flowing from 
north to south, and the latter from the east and west, constitute a 
perfect type of a commercial system conforming to natural laws. 
But to make this system complete, it must embrace the Gulf of 
Mexico and the countries bordering on its coast. This division 
of the continent, watered by streams flowing into the Gulf, abounds 
in the production of every plant common to either the Atlantic 
slope or the continent of Europe; and the quantity of coal, iron, 
and lead which it contains, is supposed to exceed that of any other 
division of the globe of equal extent. Nor is it destitute of the 
precious metals, or, indeed, of any natural element which could 
add materially to the convenience or comfort of its inhabitants. 
And, withal, the geographical relations of this region to other 
countries are not less eonvenient or admirable than its own com- 
pleteness. Within a few days travel from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi lie the valleys of the Oronoco and Amazon; both intertro- 
pical, and the latter far more extensive than that of our own great 
river. But the shores of the Caribbean sea and Atlantic ocean are 
but specks in the broad horizon, which will bound the future com- 
merce of the Gulf of Mexico. The genius and enterprise of the 
age will, before the lapse of many years, open more than one com- 
munication between the two great oceans; and these will draw into 
the Gulf a large part of the trade of the entire western coast of the 
continent, from Terra del fuego to Kamschatka: while it will become 
the highway over which the trade from Europe and the eastern 
coast of America will pass on its voyage to Australia, China and 
other parts of Asia. 

Such are the relations of this great valley to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to foreign countries; and yet the people of this region seem 
disposed to avoid all commercial intercourse in that direction. 

It is time that the public mind was awakened to this subject; for 
every year strengthens the commercial power of the eastern cities 
over the south and west; and, consequently, it will become more and 
more difficult to improve our natrual advantages, so as to make 
them available against the capital and enterprise of those who now 
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control the commerce of the nation. a this age of steam and 
enterprise, natural advantages avail but little without improvement. 
Ocean steamers are as necessary now to sustain the commerce of 
Seaport Cities, as railroads are to sustain the trade of Inland Towns; 
and no system of internal improvement that could be devised would 
materially increase the commerce of the Gulf, unless it were con- 
nected with ocean steamers, and, be the policy of the general gov- 
ernment whatsoever it may in respect to foreign commerce, we 
regard ocean steamers and direct importations as being essentially 
necessary to the prosperity of the south and west. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the details of commerce 
and navigation to affirm that the merchant in St. Louis can import 
every description of goods from England and France, by the way 
of New-Orleans, upon as good terms as they could be purchased 
in New-York. We are aware that many inconveniences are in- 
curred by departing from the established course of trade with 
foreign countries; but it would seem to one unacquainted with the 
details of foreign commerce that, if it were cheaper to import heavy 
commodities, such as liquors, hardware, and queensware, directly 
from Liverpool to St. Louis, by the way of New-Orleans, it would 
be practicable to adopt a system of business, that would admit of 
stocks of general merchandize coming by the same route. And we 
should regard it as an especial favor, if some individual acquainted 
with the details of foreign and domestic trade, would enlighten us 
upon this subject: for, in our opinion, it is a point upon which the 
prosperity of the West, and especially of St. Louis, in a great 
measure depends. 

If the people of the South and West can carry on their foreign 
commerce through the Gulf of Mexico, without touching at New- 
York or other Atlantic cities, as cheap as the merchants of New- 
York can do it for them, it will be completely in their power to 
achieve a commercial revolution in the valley of the Mississippi, 
whenever they shall resolve to do so; for nothing is lacking on 
their part to produce this result but the wé// and the enterprise. 
They possess all-the capital necessary to its accomplishment. The 
lands, the labor and commercial highways of the South and West, 
constitute the capital upon which their commerce is based. Under 
the present system they manage the capital only, while the East- 
ern merchants control the proceeds; the management and use of 
which constitute the prineipal part ef the capital, upon which the 
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latter carry on their trade. The people of the South and West 
have only to take the management of the proceeds into their own 
hands. By this simple operation they will withdraw from the 
Eastern cities a corresponding amount of their commercial capital, 
and add it to the wealth of their own commercial cities. 

How do the people of New-York accomplish the most costly 
works of the age, build palaces, and indulge in extravagances that 
would beggar princes ? Where is the capital located, whence they 
derive an income equal to such vast expenditures? Doubtless, it is 
located chiefly in the South and West; owned and managed by the 
people residing there ; by men dwelling in humble habitations, clad in 
plain attire, feeding on substantial but homely fare, breathing the 
malaria arising from unreclaimed lands, and, withal, generally in 
need of money. Such, in general, is the condition of those who 
own the estates, plant, cultivate and gather the crops; while the 
fruits of their Jand and labor are enjoyed by the people of the 
Eastern states. Reference to the exports from the Gulf will throw 
some light upon the amount of commercial capital which properly 
belongs to the inhabitants of the South and West. 

The domestic exports of New-Orleans, during the year ending 
30th June 1851, amounted to $81,216,925. The cotton exported 
at Mobile for the year ending 31st of August 1851 is valued at 
$22,298,670; and the cotton crop of 1850 exported from Florida 
and Texas, valued at $60 per bale, amounts to $14,641,247. 
Amounting in all to $118,156,842. And if we add only $1,000,- 
000, for other articles besides cotton exported from Alabama, 
Florida and Texas, the amount exported from the Gulf ports will 
exceed two thirds of the domestic exports from every part of the 
Union, during the same period. A portion of this, say about 
$60,000,000, went direct to foreign ports, and the balance coast- 
wise to be reshipped, at least a large portion of it, to foreign 
countries. But this is not all: a large amount of produce grown 

in the states bordering on the Mississippi and its tributaries, found 
its way to the Atlantic across the northern lakes, and through the 
Pennsylvania canal. This properly belonged to the Gulf trade, 
and a portion of it would have gone in that direction, had its na- 
tural commercial advantages been improved and properly developed. 
And if the foreign merchandize consumed in the Mississippi valley 
and in the States drained by streams flowing into the Gulf, was 
imported directly to the principal cities of this region, their annual 
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exports, foreign and coastwise, would amount to $200,000,000, 
within a very few years from the present time. But who will dare 
to estimate the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, when the resources 
of the countries whose waters it receives shall be fully developed ; 
when the valleys of the Oronoco and Amazon shall be reduced to 
cultivation, and a commercial thoroughfare established between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? But the inhabitants of the South and 
West will realize but little benefit from the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico, so Jong as they continue to carry on their foreign trade 
through the Atlantic cities. 

Nor can mining and manufacturing be successfully prosecuted 
here, until the commercial exchanges are brought nearer to the 
places of production and consumption. Manufactures of almost 
every description flourish best in or near commercial cities, where 
all the facilities necessary to the prosecution of their business can 
be more readily obtained than in rural districts, distant from any 
great market. Indeed, it is scarcely practicable for manufacturing 
to succeed and be long sustained in districts which are continually 
drained of money to support their commercial operations, carried 
on at distant points. 

Commerce and manufactures sustain relations which cannot be 
severed without reducing both to that condition, in which they are 
found to exist among nomadic tribes. Commerce, like manufac- 
tures, requires fixed points for its operations; and the latter always 
thrive best when located near the former. Were the seat of our 
foreign commerce located on the Gulf shore, or on the Mississippi 
river,it would be the means of not only retaining in this region the 
profits of capital invested in agriculture, but promote the growth 
and permanent establishment of all kinds of manufactures, com- 
posed of the raw material found or produced in this country. Every 
iuterest, both rural and civic, would be promoted by establishing 
the route of our foreign trade through the Gulf of Mexico. And 
we are fully persuaded, that there is no enterprise in which money 
could be invested, that would so certainly build up and establish 
St. Louis— making it a great commercial and manufacturing city 
— as the encouragement of oceansteamers between New-Orleans 
and foreign ports. 

We are rejoiced at the liberality and energy displayed by our 
citizens in the encouragement they have given to the construction of 
railroads and other public improvements ; but these works, though 
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convenient to ourselves, are to be regarded chiefly as the means of 
enabling us to add to the wealth of the Eastern states; for like the 
proceeds of agriculture, the profits arising from their operations, 
will all be drained off in that direction, so long as the seat of our 
foreign commerce remains in New- York. 

We invite the citizens of St. Louis, and more especially the 
owners of real estate here, to give this subject that serious consid- 
eration which their individual interests, as well as the interests of 
the country, demand. It will require much time, as well as cap- 
ital, to build up a steam marine for the Gulf and ocean trade; 
then let us begin at once, by ascertaining how far the general g v- 
ernment will assist in the enterprise by establishing mail routes, 
and by making appropriations to aid in the building of mail- 
steamers. 

We are gratified to perceive that the Post Office Department has 
recommended the establishment of a line of mail steamers from 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz, to touch at Tampico. In our opinion, 
no measure proposed for the consideration and action of the present 
Congress, is of more importance to the Southern and Western 
states; for should this line be established on a liberal scale, it will 
be the first step towards restoring the commerce, which we have 
lost with Mexico. 

It is aremarkable fact in the commercial history of the country, 
that, while its commercial relations and intercourse with the na- 
tions of Europe have occupied so much attention, our commerce 
with Mexico has been permitted to decline from $9,490,446, the 
amount of imports in 1835, to $2,135,366 in 1850. 

Regular mails and travel are calculated to remove the prejudices 
which exist against our country and people on the part of the Mex- 
icans. And such facilities would induce many of our enterprising 
citizens to visit and settle in Mexico, for the purpose of transacting 
business ; and it would not be long before their exertions and en- 
terprise would open new sources of wealth, arouse the Mexican 
people from their state of apathy, and develop the long neglected 
resources of perhaps the richest country of the globe. When 
considered in all its aspects, there is no other nation whose com- 
merce we should regard as of so much importance to the United 
States, as that of Mexico, provided the inhabitants of that country 
possessed a sufficient degree of energy to develop their resources. 
And hence we esteem it the true policy of our government to adopt 
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such measures, as will tend to energize the Mexiean population, 
by opening the way for our own citizens to trade and settle in the 
country. The construction of the Tehuantepec railroad, and the 
establishment of a mail route to Vera Cruz, to be served by ocean 
steamers, are measures worthy of American Statesmen; and we 
trust, that Congress and the Executive will unite in doing all that 
can be done with propriety, to carry both of these measures into 
effect, without unnecessary delay. 

But why not establish a line of steamers to carry the mail from 
New Orleans to one or more of the principal ports of New Gran- 
ada and Venezuela? At present, our commerce with the latter is 
nearly equal to that between the United States and Mexico. In- 
creased facilities of intercourse with those republics would tend to en- 
courage the development of their almost boundless resources, and 
strengthen the social bonds between the republican governments of 
this continent. The unceasing vigilance of Great Britain over her 
commercial interest, has secured to her the ‘lion’s share’ of Central 
and South American commerce, on both sides of the continent. 
Shall we permit her to enjoy her present monopoly of the trade of 
countries lying so near our own ports, without a manly contest for 
atleast a reasonable portion of its profits? This is a national ques- 
tion involving our commercial supremacy in our own waters, and 
we submit it to American Statesmen as one worthy of profound 
deliberation. 


ArtTIcLE II. 


The Western Railroad Improvements, in connection with the Interests 
of the Eastern and Middle States. 


In the last number of this Journal we expressed our views in 
regard to the lines of railroad communication through the Western 
states, which will have to be constructed within the next twenty 
years, and the embarrassment which the outlay required for these 
works will create, unless their construction is assisted by donations 
of public lands from Congress, similar in character to the donations 
made to Illinois, Mississippi and Alabama, for like purposes. 
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We propose now to refer shortly to some of the difficulties, so 
far as we understand them, which have interfered during the last 
two sessions of Congress, with the passage of the bills introduced 
there to secure the desired aid. 

These difficulties are referable mainly, to the question of the 
tariff on Iron; to the objections of a certain class of political men 
to government assistance in any practicable shape, in aid of the 
internal improvements of the States; and to the supineness of the 
citizens of the Western states, in sustaining their own just claims, 
and asserting their own rights. 

The usual appropriations of Congress for the improvement and 
security of harbours and rivers, have been evidently withheld and 
defeated, principally as their passage would have admitted with 
less difficulty of a modification of the present tariff on certain ar- 
ticles of home manufacture. The dread of affording any excuse 
for an increase in any of the tariff rates, has indeed complicated 
many important questions. 

The Western and South-western states are represented in Con- 
gress by that party, which contending for the general principle of 
free trade, is hence in theory opposed to protection of home in- 
dustry, and therefore to any tariff framed mainly to secure that 
end. The exception of any single state to this remark does not 
affect the result. Without asserting now that this policy is not in 
accordance with Western interests, it 1s evident, that its effect in 
Congress is to bring us into direct and unnatural collision with the 
Eastern and Middle states. We have their good will, but we re- 
quire their support, and that cannot be obtained without such a 
compromise of our party opinions or prejudices, as will recognise 
the reasonableness of their defence of the immense interests in- 
volved now in the system, which whether right or wrong, when 
referred to first principles, represents an amount of all shades of 
wealth, and of honest industry, not to be broken up now, except 
very slowly and considerately, without creating more discontent 
and distress, than the country would submit to from the action of 
any party, in support of any theory, however well based. 

The Eastern and Middle states are throwing forward railro ads 
to accomodate and secure the commerce of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, which already exceeds the commerce of the Atlantic coast. 

The Bostcn, Albany, and Buffalo railroad, the New-York and 
Erie railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, the Pennsylvania 
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railroads, and the railroads pointing to Nashville and Memphis, 
depend all for their support mainly on the commerce and travei of 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys: and this commerce is founded on 
a basis which is inherent inthe natural resources of soils, minerals 
and climates of the states of those valleys. It is not in any‘sense 
fortuitous like that of the Eastern states, the manufacturing capital 
of which may at some future day change its location with the de- 
velopment of the country; nor has it in extent of resources, any 
rival on this continent that we are aware of. There is no cther 
ralley similar in extent and general fertility to the basin of the 
Mississippi. Corn, hemp, tobacco and cotton are its agricultural 
staples, and it abounds in iron, copper, lead, and the fuels and 
fluxes necessary to the reduction and application of these. Its 
variety of climate admits of the successful prosecution of those very 
manufactures which have so enriched the Eastern states. It affords 
a field for all the leading interests, the shipping interest excepted, 
which are at present referred to different sections of the country, 
and admits of all of these being hereafter represented within the 
limits of its great basin. This cannot be said of any other geo- 
graphical division of the country, and this blending of different 
interests and pursuits, together with its capacity for the sustenance 
of a dense population, must render it at some future day the heart 
of the American Republic, té which the other states shall be as a 
girdle of various interests, contributing to the wealth of the centre 
and dependant largely upon that centre for their own support. 
The growth of the commerce of this valley will in all probability, 
exceed the expectations of reasonable men. The railroads making 
and to be made, open its back lands tothe emigrant, and nowhere 
on this side of the mountains, can he find such a variety of climate 
and soil, from which to choose his future home. The disturbed 
state of Europe, and the contrast, daily becoming better known, 
between its abundance of restrictions on personal and commercial 
freedom, and the absence of these here, must maintain and increase 
continually the number of emigrants who covet a settlement here. 
The young men of the Atlantic states find here an unoccupied field 
for the application of their peculiar energies, which they cannot 
now find at home. ‘The Western states offer to enterprise and in- 
dustry of all degrees such opportunities, as are leading to their 
being rapidly filled up. Every year not merely increases the po- 
pulation, but increases the opportunities of the population to 
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operate with effect. We may well have the good will of the East- 
ern and Middle states, considering the greatness of our destiny, 
and a prudent interpretation of that destiny might well induce 
them to secure in return our good-will, independant of any tempo- 
rary benefit, which « contrary course might seem to insure now, 
but which a more liberal action on their part, in connection with 
an industrious discussion of the causes, which have determined 
their present position, would be quite as likely to command. 

As it is the interest of the Atlantic states to connect themselves 
with the Mississippi basin, and accomodate its trade, so it is un- 
questionably their interest to have the trade of that valley increase, 
to contribute all in their power to the rapid development of its 
resources, to countenance and assist in the extension or improve- 
ment of its means of inter-communication, because every thing 
which tends to increase the produce of that valley, increases pro- 
portionally its commerce with the sea-bord; every new line of 
railroad which brings new lands into cultivation, furnishes increased 
shipments of corn, hemp and tobacco, and leads to increased de- 
mands for all classes of manufactured goods. As a question of 
interest, our advancement is their advancement, and our opportu- 
nities are eminently their opportunities. 

It has been well said, that very few, if any important measures 
of policy have become law, which have not been more or less the 
result of compromise; and where a variety of interests have to con- 
cur in the acceptance of any measure, this shaping or misshaping 
of it, is a necessity which it is as useless to deny as to avoid, and 
it is a necessity which may involve no injustice, but only a certain 
amount of forbearance, a suppression of some pride of opinion, or 
a certain amount of generous good-will, which, as in the case of 
questions, relating to the tariff or to taxes may involve a present 
sacrifice of income per individual of trifling amount. 

If this sacrifice is to result in a greater benefit, or if it is wil- 
lingly met for the sake of other advantages believed to accompany 
it, it involves no wrong either in principle or policy, and is an 
experiment as the majority of legislature enactments are, not in- 
capable of correction at some future time. 

But it is important to look at this part of the question more 
closely, and to understand what alterations in the present tariff are 
sought by those who require that concession of the West, before 
they will consent to aid by grants of public land the many new 
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communications which the position of the West obliges it to under- 
take. What reasons are given to justify any alterations in the 
present tariff, and in what manner the Western interests are likely 
to be affected by them? 

We cannot undertake to answer these questions in great detail, 
but will give our understanding of the most important points in- 
volved in them. 

The increase asked for at the last session of Congress in the 
existing tariff of duties, referred to the articles of iron, hemp, 
wool, refined sugar, window-glass, and linseed oil. On iron 374 
per cent ad valorem was asked for, instead of the present 30 per 
cent duty; on hemp, wool, and sugar an increase of ten per cent 
was sought. 

On the article of iron an increase of duty was sought for reasons 
which deserve a candid consideration. The other articles mentioned 
are of less moment, and will not now be considered. 

Any statistics given here in regard to the condition of the iron- 
trade of the United States, will have reference only to the state of 
Pennsylvania, but that state is considered to represent half of the 
iron interests in the United States, and the effect on the remaining 
states may ‘be inferred accordingly. 

Under the tariff of 1842, which lasted until 1846, the iron in- 
terests prospered exceedingly, and the capital invested in iron 
works, forges, and rolling mills, reached in 1846—7, in Pennsyl- 
vania about twenty millions of dollars. 

In 1846—7, the tariff of 1842 was revised, and very much re- 
duced, and the existing tariff came into operation. The effect of 
this change on the iron trade may be gathered in part from the 
following figures: 

In 1847, 389,350 tons of iron were made in Pennsylvania; in 
1850 there were but 199,000 tons made; a reduction in the make 
of iron of 49 per cent in three years. 

In 1850, of the 289 furnaces in operation in 1847, 167 were 
out of blast, shewing a reduction of 56 per cent since 1847. 

The discouragement and loss suffered by the iron interests 
throughout the country, correspond with these facts, and it seems 
hardly credible that men of any party should be able to contem- 
plate it with indifference. 

The exceedingly depressed condition of the trade throughout the 
land is so weli understood, that it would be idle to dwell on it, or 
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on the suffering which its condition has entailed on the communi- 
ties dependant upon it. If this distress were likely to be temporary, 
an interference with it might be questionable, but it has now lasted 
more or less through three years, and during the past year has 
not improved, and there are reasons which preclude the hope, that 
any sufficient improvement in the price of foreign iron is likely to 
occur soon; the iron interests are at present obviously dependant 
for an improvement of their condition on a considerable rise in 
the price of foreign iron. 

The tariff of 1846 was established by the party which has always 
been opposed to any but the most moderate scale of protection. 
The rate of duty on iron established then, was conceded to be ne- 
cessary to the encouragement and sustenance of the iron manu- 
factures of the United States. The spirit of this concession, not 
the letter, is all that is asked for now; the protection which by that 
law was intended, and which at the time of its passage was given, 
is all that we understand to be sought. The governing circum- 
stances, as they existed then and now, are very different ; had the 
present low prices pr.vailed then, the duty of 1842 would not in 
all probability have been interfered with. 

The protection given now to iron, is dependant on the price of 
English iron, and varies with it. We say English iron, because 
the mass of that iron which enters our market, exceeds so much 
that of other countries, as to rule the market. 

The same article of English wrought iron, (British bar) which 
was quoted in the first quarter of 1847 at ten pounds sterling, 
($48.80) is now quoted (25th of Oct. 1851) at five pounds seven 
shillings sterling ($25.80). 

The same article of Pig iron, (Clyde No. 1) which was quoted 
in London in the first quarter of 1847 at three pounds fifteen shil- 
lings sterling ($18.30), is now quoted at two pounds one shilling 
sterling ($10.00). 

These prices are fair samples of the change in the price of iron 
in foreign markets, and of the consequent modification in the value 
of American iron in our own markets. 

The amount of protection to pig iron is reduced over two fifths 
by the depressed state of the English iron market. The amount 
of protection to wrought iron is reduced somewhat more, but it 
cannot be definitely stated, in consequence of the mixture of foreign 
pig, which enters into its manufacture. 
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Now, is there anything unreasonable in the demand of the iron 
masters, for such an increase in the amount of protection, as will 
place them approximately in the position given them in 1847 by 
the bill of 1846. The fall of prices which has since occurred, has 
been entirely unexpected, otherwise some provision would have been 
made in that bill to meet it. And we cannot believe but that, if 
those members of Congress who were instrumental in passing the 
tariff of 1846, would give to the different complexion of affairs now 
that just consideration, which in common fairness they would apply 
to any similar transaction in private life, they would correct with 
some good-will the accidental distress, which the bill has created, 
and was not intended to create, by modifying it proportionally, 
and in such a manner as to meet future exigencies of a similar 
description. 

There are good reasons for believing, that the depression in the 
price of foreign iron is not likely to be corrected soon. 

In 1846—7, when the present tariff was adopted, the iron im- 
ported from England to the continent of Europe, amounted to 
rather more than one half of her entire exports of that article. 

The present disturbed state of the continent of Europe has re- 
duced most materially the amount of her exports to that continent, 
including that of iron, and to all appearance, must continue to do 
so for along time. Deprived of a ready sale in Europe, the iron 
manufacturers find their ability to supply, to be greatly in excess 
of the demand, and hence the reductions, which have been going 
on in the prices of English iron during the last three years, until 
they have attained their present very low rates. In Austria, in 
Germany, and in France the probabilities of further disturbance 
and civil commotion are greater now, than of continued tranquillity. 
The present situation of continental Europe does not warrant for 
a long time to come, any expectation of that political rest, which 
will renew commercial activity there. There is therefore but little 
probability of the English iron market improving materially in 
prices, for a long time to come. ut in the present position of 
the tariff the protection to American iron is measured by this for- 
eign market. In other words, our iron masters have protection, 
when English prices are high, and no protection when English 
prices are low. The protection which is dependant on causes so 
entirely beyond our reach, demands a remedy, if it admits of one. 
The remedy is in the power of the same influence which established 
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the present measure of protection, and the advance desired on the 
present duty on iron, seems to be nothing more than strict equity 
would admit under the discouraging and entircly dnexpected cir- 
cumstances, which the last three years of European discord have 
developed. 

It may probably be said with truth of nearly all political ques- 
tions involving extreme party views or prejudices, that the people 
have arrived at some fair understanding of their true value, before 
their representatives have been able to throw off the mist of obsti- 
nacy produced by the heat of party contests, and growing out of 
the unfair arguments adduced then on either side of the question. 

A moderate tariff of protection is beginning to be admitted by 
all parties to be necessary and beneficial to a new country, and the 
difference now is not in regard to its principle, but to its amount. 
Under any other action, all new countries must remain for a long 
time mere dependancies in regard to the useful arts of the old es- 
tablished states, and would have fastened on them in the course of 
that time a fair proportion of their prejudices and influences. 

The farmer can understand that although with no tariff he might 
obtain a cheaper supply of many articles of manufactured goods 
from abroad, than he obtains them at home, the mechanics resi- 
dent abroad, could not afford to pay him so much for his grain by 
the cost of its freight across the Atlantic. But of greater value 
than any consideration of this kind, every man must concede to 
be, the methodical and industrial education, which the mechanical 
pursuits created by all descriptions of manufactures, produce and 
propagate. There is no kind of education or study, which is more 
corrective in its own small way of errors of judgment. Every de- 
fect in construction or workmanship will sooner or later expose 
itself, if it is not in the outset exposed by the quicker perception 
of a man’s neighbors. Agriculture may be pursued as experience 
amply proves, from generation to generation after a slovenly and 
ignorant manner, and does not seem in its exercise sufficiently to 
interest the common mind to draw out its native capabilities. The 
arts and meehanical pursuits are enemies to mental indolence, and 
are constantly impelling those engaged in them to improvement, 
and suggesting new advances towards perfection. ‘The effect of 
this healthy mental exeitement cannot but improve the entire char- 
acter even in the first generation, but in after generations its im- 
press is more pleasantly perceptible, and the ambition which it 
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stimulates, leads progressively to a higher standard of civilization 
both in public and private life. The opportunity to acquire this 
kind of education, and to live within its influence will be admitted 
to be of itself worth a very considerable sacrifice. 

But the object of these remarks is not to advocate any particu- 
lar tariff, but to interest the reader in the present position of the 
iron interests sufficiently, to induce him to give that branch of the 
subject a fair consideration. And this is done not disinterestedly, 
but because justice done to that interest, removes one difficulty in 
the way of the admission of those just claims to aid, for the im- 
portant railroads now commencing in Missouri, and in the other 
Western states, which all our interests here are concerned in es- 
tablishing. 

Without a donation of lands from Congress in aid of these rail- 
road improvements, the difficulties which the Western states will 
have to contend with in procuring capital to complete them will be 
discouraging and oppressive. It will be somewhat like the case of 
a good steamboat driven to sca with one wheel fit for service, in- 
stead of two. We shall have to pay extravagantly for the accom- 
modation from abroad, which our position will render necessary ; 
and the party or sections of country which shall have placed us in 
that position, will acquire our hearty ill-will, which it will take 
many years of after fondling to dissipate. 

The changes. proposed in the tariff are not naw, as mere meas- 
ures of protection, of the same importance to the Western states, 
as to the Middle states, because those interests in the Western 
states, and especially in Missouri, lie durmant as yet; but this 
state of inaction cannot endure very long; the iron, lead, and 
copper or:s, which are so abundant there, will form bye and bye 
the basis of an extensive home trade in the metals, competent to the 
supply of the entire Mississippi valley, and with future facilities, to 
the supply also of the California and Oregon coasts. Solong as the 
protection secured by the tariff to these and certain other branches of 
manufactures is not, in connection with its advantages, placed so high, 
as to be more burdensome than profitable to the community, the 
Western states are in view of the future, as deeply interested in 
the admission of such a tariff as any of the Atlantic states. Such 
encouragement will enable them in the outset to command the large 
capital necessary to the successful establishment of the numerous 
furnaces, foundries, and rolling-mills, required to make available 
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their metallic deposits. The protection of the manufacturing in- 
terests of otlser sections of the country, is not tnerefore to be con- 
sented to by the West, for the sake simply of certain advantages, 
which these other sections can control, or for the sake of the gen- 
eral home comfort, which the success in the arts of those border 
sections of our common country might and would communicate ; 
but the arts and manufactures waiting to be developed in the West 
are to be equal gainers by such measures, and are evidently to a 
great extent dependant upon them for their early prosecution. 

Without some tariff, those interests in the West cannot be sus- 
tained, and any tariff of protection must, to effect its end, be suffi- 
ciently high to insure on the average profitable prices. 

We are not able, nor would it seem to be necessary, to pursue 
the subject further at present. A. 


ArticLe III. 
THE COTTON TRADE.* 


From year to year, almost without exception, the reports of a 
short crop are circulated everywhere on this side of the Atlantic ; 
and on the other side, with the same regularity, are heard the tales 
of ruinous prices of goods, and of bankrupt brokers and manufac- 
turers. ‘These rumors are not, however, peculiar to the dealers in 
cotton. They are common to all the pursuits of business where 
the supply and demand are irregular and uncertain. The bulls and 
bears in Wall-street are engaged in the same efforts as the cotton 
sellers of New Orleans and the buyers of Manchester. The trade 
in flour, tobacco, and coffee, as well as in wines, spices, and fruits, 
is subject to the same false reports. They are found everywhere ; 
they are unavoidable, and they cannot be prevented. 

These reports sometimes imply fraud and falsehood — but often 
this is not the case. Ina country like ours, where cotton is cul- 
tivated in every variety of soil and climate, the drought which is 
so disastrous to one is often a blessing to another. The frost, the 
worm, the rust and the floods, are seldom universal. Partial 





* This is the ninth number ofa series of reviews of the cotton trade, compiled 
annually by Professor C. F. McCay, of the University of Georgia, and published 
in the **Merchants’ Magazine.” That for the year 1850 was copied into the 
Western Journal; vol. 5, page 233. These articles will be found useful to our 
readers in every part of the country, for every importart pursuit throughout the 
Union is, in some degree, affected by the cotton trade. 
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showers may relieve the general absence of rain. The wet bottoms 
do not require the same seasons as the thirsty uplands. The early 
crops do not demand the same supply of rain and sunshine as the 
late plantings. While thus from numerous localities the rumors of 
ruin and destruction may be true, they may not be general or uni- 
versal. Those who meet with calamities make the loudest noise, 
for it affects them deeply. Those who do not suffer say but little, 
for they obtain only their wishes or expectations, and there is noth- 
ing in this to call particular attention to their condition. The 
losses affect not only the planter, but the factor, the merchant, and 
others, and thus many join in the cry of disasters. The good 
fortune of others has no one to herald it, because few have any 
particular interest in the result. 

But though these false reports may always be expected, and do 
not of themselves imply fraud and deception, they do nothing but 
harm to all concerned. Sometimes they appear to help the plant- 
er, but this is fully balanced at another time by a loss equal to his 
former gain. As the profit and loss are thus sure at last to be 
fairly balanced, the unnecessary fluctuations in price caused by 
these false reports are a serious and important injury to both part- 
ies. It would be a great advantage to all, if greater steadiness 
could be given to prices. When the planter makes his purchases 
and expenditures, expecting to receive fifteen cents for his cotton, 
and sells at last for nine, the loss and inconvenience are greater 
than the gain and gratification that attend an advance from nine 
to fifteen. So it is with the manufacturer. If he contracts to de- 
liver his cloth or his yarn, when cotton is low, a rise in the raw 
material forces him to ruinous sacrifices, perhaps to pay extraordi- 
nary interest to the money lender, or close his business in bank- 
ruptcy. Goods wil Inot rise immediately with an advance in cotton. 
They fall sooner with a decline than they rise with an advance. 
The loss is thus more than the gain. As greater regularity and 
uniformity would be promoted by correct and accurate knowledge 
of the crops and markets, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, would be of advantage to all. 

It is a common opinion among the planters and factors of the 
South, that a short crop not only brings a higher price, but actu- 
ally produces a larger amount of money than a large or ‘an average 
crop. It would be strange if this were true. Fine seasons, instead 
of being the kind gifts of a bountiful Providence, would then be an 
injury and acurse. The destructive drought and early frosts would 
be a positive advantage to the agriculturist. The planter would 
be acting wisely for his own interests if he should destroy a large 
portion of what he had produced. These seem like strange pro- 
positions, and, at first sight, are very improbable. Let us examine 
them by the history of prices for twenty-five years past. 

The receipts for our cotton are constantly changing: they rise 
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and fall like a wave of the sen. At times they go up for several 
years, and then decline suddenly. At other times the rise is rapid 
and the fall gradual. In twenty-five years the value of our cotton 
exports, according to the official reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has six times reached the highest point, and five times 
the lowest. Of these six years of large receipts, three of them were 
large crops, two an average, and one small. Of the five years of 
small receipts, four of them were small crops, and one an average. 
In these eleven years, the rule therefore was true but once. 


Perhaps, however, the rule deserves a fuller examination. We 
have supposed above that the crop and its proceeds were large 
when they exceeded the amounts of the year after, and smail when 
they were less than both. It would be fairer, perhaps, to take the 
average of every five years, both of the crop and of the money it 
was sold for, and to call thatan average crop which was near—say 
within 5 per cent of this average. ‘Thus, for the year 1847 the 
number of bales delivered at the seaports was 1,779,000; the av- 
erage of 1845, 746, 747, ’48, and 749 was 2,270,000 bales, so that 
the receipts were less than the average by 471,000 bales, or 21 
per cent below. This would, therefore, be regarded as a very short 
crop, because more than 5 per cent from the average. So with the 
amounts for which the cotton was sold. In 1848 the value of our 
cotton exports was $62,000,000. For 1846, 747, 748, 749, and 
?50 the average of the values was $57,300,000. The real receipts 
were therefore large, being $4,700,000, or 8 per cent above the 
average of the five years of which 1848 was the middle one. 


If, now, we compare the rule with the facts of the last twenty- 
five years, the crops were large, according to this definition, in 
1827, 730, 31, °40, 743, 745, ’48, and 749, and short in 1828, 
"32, °37, °41, °42, °47, and 50. Of these fifteen years no short 
crop brought a large value, and only one large one—that of 1831 
—brought a small value. If we had taken the exports in pounds 
instead of the crop in bales, there would not have heen a single 
year that the rule would have been found true; so that the only case 
where the rule appears to hold, in the twenty-five years, occurred 
when a large crop brought a small price because a great deal of it 
was retained at home and unsold. In table I., at the end of this 
article, may be seen all the crops, values, and exports for the 
twenty-five years, with the average for each, and every one may 
examine the facts for himself. In 1827 the exports were 5 per 
cent above the average, and the money received for them 32 per 
cent above. In 1828 the exports were 15 per cent below, and the 
value 17 per cent below. In 1829 the crop was an average one, 
and so was the cash received for it. In 1830 both were large, and 
in 1831 both were small. For the six years, from 1832 to 1837, 
the exports were about an average, but the values were sometimes 
large and sometimes small. In 1833 and 1839 the amount ex- 
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ported was first large and then small, and both years brought av- 
erage values. In 1840 it was large, and the money was large. In 
1841 and 1842 we had two very short crops succeeding each other, 
yet the sales of the second year were 12 per cent lower than the 
average. In 1843 the exports were large, and the proceeds were 
within the average limit. From 1844 to 1851 we have had three 
large crops— 1845, ’48, and ’49—and each of them brought av- 
erage values. In the same time we had three short. crops—1846, 
47, and 750; the first brought a small return—the other two were 
about the average. And thus, for every year in the whole twenty- 
five, the rule entirely fails, and cannot therefore be regarded as 
true. 

No doubt it sometimes happens that a small crop brings more 
money than a large one. Thus, in 1847, 1,779,000 bales brought 
more money than 2,395,000 bales in 1845. But neither year 
brought large returns—both were an average. The large crop of 
1848 brought more money than either, and the very large one of 
1849, although it succeeded a large crop, brought still more. The 
small exports of 1850 were sold for a large amount, but the money 
received will not exceed the average sales for 1849, 1850, and 
1851. 

It it be, then, true that short crops are an injury to the planter 
on account of the diminished amount of money he receives for 
them, there are other reasons which render the calamity stil] great- 
er. ‘They stimulate prices to such a high limit that they encourage 
the production of cotton im India and other places, and thus en- 
danger the monopoly which we now possess of the European market. 
They discourage the use of cotton in the place of hemp, flax, wool, 
and silk, and thus put down still further the price of the raw ma- 
terial when favorable seasons have enlarged the supplies. They 
raise the price of many articles that planters are compelled to buy, 
and thus lessen the net amount of his income. They increase the 
price of all kinds of property, so that the gains of the planter with 
high prices, when invested in anything but money, seldom obtain 
a larger amount than with low or inordinate prices. They disturb 
the regular operation of business, tempt the producer to increase 
his expenditures, to contract debts, to purchase land and negroes 
on credit, and when the decline comes, as it is sure to do, he is 
forced to pay for property purchased at high prices, with the sales 
of his crop at low prices. ‘They lead to the neglect of other pro- 
ducts, so that hay is carried from Massachusetts, flour from New- 
York, corn from Baltimore, bacon from Cincinnati, not only to the 
seaports of the South, but far into the interior ; and when cotton 
falls the planter cannot begin at once to supply all his own wants, 
because he is out of stock from which to raise his hogs, horses, or 
mules, and some time must elapse before he can obtain them. 


These, and many other evils that might be mentioned, show that 
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the interest of the producer is not diverse and opposite to that of 
the consumer — that the blast and mildew, the drought and the 
flood, the caterpillar and the boll worm, which reduce the supply 
and raise the price to the manufacturer, are also an injury to the 
planter—that favorable seasons — a proper succession of rain and 
sunshine, are twice-told blessings, both to him that buys, and to 
him that sells. 


While thus short crops are the source of serious evils to the 
planter, overproduction and ruinously low prices are a still greater 
injury. How can these be prevented? Not by the combination of 
half a million of planters scattered over a wide extent of country ; 
not by State conventions and paper resolutions; not by monster 
schemes of monopoly and governmental interference; not by banks 
or corporations, or factors or brokers forestalling the markets of 
New Orleans, New York, and Liverpool; not by false rumors—by 
retaining the crop in the country till the season is far advanced— 
by publishing in the newspapers every disaster from frost or flood, 
and withholding the reports of abundance and plenty. These plans 
are all either useless or injurious. Free trade, unshackled indus- 
try, is the motto of the South, not only in Commerce and manu- 
factures, but in agriculture. Capital is best employed when let 
alone. The keen-sightedness of self-interest will discern the prop- 
er remedy for over-production, and no one need be concerned lest 
trade should not regulate itself better than he would do it, if he 
had full power to manage and control it. God is wiser than man, 
and the laws he has imposed require no aid from us to adjust and 
adapt them to the circumstances around us. The proper course 
for the planter, and the one he is sure to pursue, is to make as 
much cotton as he can, while the price is fair and remunerative. 
As soon as it falls below this, he should apply both his capital and 
labor to other pursuits. By the home-manufacture of cotton, wool, 
paper, iron, and machinery; by producing at the South his flour, 
corn, bacon, mules, and horses; by the increased planting of the 
sugar-cane and tobacco; by the introduction of new agricultural 
products; by devoting his capital to the construction of railways 
and plank roads; by building ships and steamers to carry on our 
own trade with the North and with Europe; by importing directly 
from abroad our foreign supplies, and by sending our cotton di- 
rectly to European ports, without the trans-shipment at New York; 
by these, and many other means, his capital and labor can be di- 
versified and rendered profitable, when the price of cotton will no 
longer bring fair returns. It is the duty of the intelligent and 
public-spirited men of the South not to attempt to reverse the laws 
of trade by forcing up prices to some arbitrary level at which the 
planter can afford to produce cotton, but to seek out new modes of 
profitable investment; to undertake new schemes, not yet tried and 
proved, which promise fair profits to capital; to encourage by words 
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and actions, by legislative enactments, by public and private com- 
mendation, every new enterprise calculated to diversify our labor, 
develop our resources, and divert capital and labor from our great 
staple. 

The prospects of the planter for the present year are by no means 
gloomy. Though not so bright as last season, they are still cheer- 
ing and encouraging. Prices have fallen below their average rate, 
but with our present moderate crop, with low stocks in Europe and 
America, with food cheap, money abundant, and labor well em- 
ployed, a low range cannot be maintained. From 1840 to 1851 
there have been exported 7,763,000,000 Ibs. of cotton (Table 1. ), 
and the value of this has been $617,300,000. If to these we add, 
as an estimate for the past year, an export of 800,000,000 lbs., 
at a value of $88,000,000, we shall have 8,563,000,000 lbs., and 
$705,000,000, which gives an average of about 8} cents a pound. 

The price in Charleston for good middling is quoted, October 
23d, at 7} to 74, but so low a rate cannot be maintained — with 
the present paospect of the supply and the demand. 

In S2uth Carolina and Georgia the severe and long-continued 
drought has cut short the crop very considerably. The rich bottom 
lands have not indeed suffered. On many plantations partial 
showers have relieved the general want of rain. The planting has 
been large; a great many new hands have been employed on the 
crop; but these favorable circumstances will not make up for the 
damage by the drought in June and July, by the severe storm on 
the 24th of August, and by the frost on the 23d of October. The 
receipts, however, at Charleston and Savannah, will not be much 
diminished, as the deficiency will be made up in part by the exten- 
sion of the Georgia railroads farther towards the Gulf. The de- 
cline will not be, probably, far from 10 per cent. 

From Florida a slight falling off may be expected. The prom- 
ise of the crop was very good up to the time of the storm, but the 
injury caused by it was serious. The early frost was also injurious: 
but these causes will both be balanced by the increased planting. 
A slight decline is anticipated in the receipts because of the di- 
version of 10,000 or 15,000 bales to Macon and Savannah, by the 
opening of the South-western Railroad. 

From Alabama the promise is much better than last year. The 
drought was not so severe as in Georgia, and the falling off of the 
forms, when the late rain set in, was not so extensive. They have 
had no worm, no floods, no rust. Last year was disastrous, and 
if the new crop may be compared with that, an increase of 10 per 
cent may be looked for. 

At New Orleans the receipts will increase very largely. Already 
70,000 bales more have been received there than at the same dates 
last season. From every part of the immense region that sends 
its productions to that port, the promise of the crop is much better 
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than last year. In Louisiana and Mississippi the worm has done 
no damage. On Red River they have escaped the floods which did 
so much harm in 1849 and in 1850. The early frost in Tennessee, 
near the close of September, did not do as much harm as the frost 
on the 6th of October last season. The slight drought, which per- 
vaded the entire region, is the only drawback to a large and full 
crop. The receipts at New Orleans, instead of ranging near those 
of the last two years, will probably come up as high as those of 
1848 and 1849. The average of these two years may be taken as 
the probable receipts of 1852. From Texas an increase may also 
be expected. If we combine these results (Table II. ), the whole 
crop for 1852 may be estimated at 2,550,000 bales. 

The imports from the East Indies will b2 much less than for the 
last two years. These are so much affected by the price at Liver- 
pool, that we may be sure a decline in the shipments will follow a 
decline in the prices. The actual production in India is very large, 
compared with the exports, and when the price in England will 
pay the cost of inland transportation to the seaport and the long 
voyage round the Cape, alarge amount is easily spared for export. 
The high prices in 1850 raised the English imports from the East 
Indies up to 308,000 bales, against 182,000 in 1849, and 228,- 
000 in 1848. The present year of high prices witnesses the same 
increase. The Liverpool receipts on the 3d of October were 
164,000 bales against 128,000 bales at the same time in 1850. 
For the whole year they will reach 350,000 bales for the United 
Kingdom. For 1852 the decline will be large, but the imports will 
not probably fall back at once to the figures before 1850. They 
may be safely estimated at 250,000 bales (Table III. ), 

The receipts from Brazil, Egypt, and other places, are small, 
and nearly stationary. For the last eleven years the lowest were 
135,000 bales in 1847, and the highest 257,000 bales in 1850. 
The imports into Liverpool have declined from 205,000 bales in 
1850, to 138,000 bales in 1851, The average for Great Britain 
for the last five years, from 1847 to 1851, has been 192,000 bales, 
and this may be regarded as the probable amount for 1852. 
(Table IV.) 

If the estimated receipts from all these sources be combined, 
the result for 1852 will be a probable supply of 3,000,000 bales. 
(Table V.) 

The consumption of cotton during the present year has been se- 
riously affected by the high prices. The American manufacturers 
have closed their mills to a very large extent. The same check 
has been felt in France. On the rest of the continent the con- 
sumption has not receded. In England the high prices in the early 
part of the season reduced the purchases of the manufacturers, but 
since the decline in prices these deliveries have outrun those of last 
year, and approached those of 1849 (table VI). In fact, as there 
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was an error in the estimated consumption of 1849 of fifty or sixty 
thousand bales, and as the reported deliveries have been, this year, 
checked by quarterly examinations of the stocks, the demand for 
the present year has already equalled the very large demand of 
1849. For the whole year, the consumption of Great Britain will 
probably reach 1,600,000 bales, against 1,515,000 in 1850, 
1,590,000 in 1849, and 1;464,000 in 1848. Every element of 
business favors a still larger demand for 1852. Peace everywhere 
prevails; the harvest has been gathered from South to North, under 
favorable auspices. ‘The price of wheat is very low—12 or 15 per 
cent lower than last year. Money is abundant; the currency is 
undisturbed; capital is profitably employed; labor is well rewarded; 
the export trade as well as the home market is in a healthy con- 
dition; the manufacturers are not overstocked with goods; the price 
of cotton will be moderate—25 or 30 per cent lower than last year. 
Under these circumstances the English demand for 1852 must ex- 
ceed that of any former year. It will probably reach 1,650,000 
bales—it may be 1,700,000. 


From France the prospect is not so promising. Political troubles 
of a serious character will probably accompany the elections for 
the next President. If the constitution shall be revised, and a 
constituent Assembly called for that purpose, the appeal to first 
principles, and the entire overturning of all that is now established, 
will endanger the public peace. If the constitution shall not be 
revised, the reelection of Louis Napoleon will be a signal for revo- 
lution, because it will be done in violation of the law, and of his 
oath to support the constitution. If some new man is elected, 
uncertainty and distrust will attend all the operations of business, 
until his government shall attain stability, and secure the public 
confidence. We may not, therefore, expect a large consumption 
for 1852, although the prices of cotton will be moderate. For 
1851 the French comsumption of American cotton will not vary 
much from 300,000. We have exported 301,000 bales from the 
ist of September, 1850, to the 1st of September, 1851, and the 
stocks in Havre of Amcrican cotton on the 1st of October were 
26,505 bales against 82,274 in 1850—indicating a probable con- 
sumption of 307,000 bales. This was a little higher than last 
year, but much less than for 1849. Our exports to France in 1850 
were 289,000 bales, and a decrease of stocks to the amount of 
11,000 bales showed a consumption of 300,000. In 1849 it was 
351,000. In 1852 the distrust on account of political troubles will 
probably neutralize the stimulating influence of low or moderate 
prices, so that we may estimate the probable wants of France at 
300,000 bales. 

On the Continent the high prices of the last two years have pre- 
vented any increase of the consumption, but they have not reduced 
it below the average of former years. The exports for 1851 from 
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America and England will not differ much from 350,000 bales. 
(Table VII.) 

This exceeds every former year except 1849, when the crop was 
very large and prices very low. For 1852 we may confidently ex- 
pect an increase, unless political troubles, started in France, should 
excite disturbances and revolutions in the neighboring States on 
the Continent. 

In our own country the large decline in the consumption for 
1851 is the most remarkable and singular event in the history of 
our manufactures. Hitherto, from year to year, almost without 
exception, our progress has been uniformly onward. High prices 
of the material seem never to have affected us. But for the past 

ear our consumption is 83,000 bales below 1840, and 114,000 
below 1849. It is lower than any year since 1840. 

If this were attributed to the high prices of last year, it might 
be hoped that the decline we have now experienced would again 
start our mills and revive the demand of our home manufactures. 
But it is much to be feared that this is not the case, and that the 
diminished consumption is due in part to other causes. Among 
these the tariff of 1846 holds a conspicuous place. The first year 
after the tariff went into operation, the high price of food in every 
part of Europe, not only discouraged the foreign manufacturer 
from entering into competition with us, but, by creating a demand 
for our breadstuffs abroad, increased our ability to consume all 
kinds of goods. This home market stimulated the American man- 
nufacturer, and the following year our domestic consumption rose 
from 428,000 to 532,000 bales. 

In 1849 the productions of foreign looms began to exclude our 
home-made goods from the market, and the consumption fell off 
14,000 bales. The high prices of 1850 gave an increased ad- 
vantage ta the English factories, and the northern manufacturers 
bought 31,000 bales less than in 1849, These same causes oper- 
ating for a still longer o in 1851, the American consumption 
declined still farther, till it had reached the low figure of 404,000 
bales. 

Another cause that has produced a decided effect is the increase 
of manufactories in the South and West. These have not only 
supplied the Southern and Western demand for yarn and the coarser 
cloths, but have shipped large and increasing amounts of yarn to 
New York and Philadelphia markets. The high prices of the last 
year have not, to any considerable extent, checked this consump- 
tion. The estimate in the Wew York Shipping List of a decline 
from 110,000 bales to 75,000 appears to be entirely too large. 
Instead of a decline in Georgia from 20,500 bales to 13,000, there 
has been probably an increase, on account of the starting of new 
factories. So also in South Carolina and Alabama. The products 
of the southern and western mills being consumed principally at 
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home, where general prosperity has not checked the demand, the 
sales of goods have not been materially reduced. The coarse yarns 
can be made as cheap at the South as at the North, and the cost 
of transportation gives the South the advantage. 

These two reasons will help to explain the check given to north- 
ern consumption. ‘The low or moderate prices of the coming year 
will probably set to work more or less of these mills, because when 
the raw materia! is low, the advantage of the American manufac- 
turer over the English in the cost of transportation is much in- 
creased. The demand at the North will not, however, reach the 
amount of 1850 or 1849, but it will probably exceed that of 1851 
by 40,000 or 50,000 bales (Table VIII). 

If these estimates for the consumption of 1852 be combined, the 
result will be a demand for 3,000,000 bales(Table IX). As this 
is equal to the probable supply (‘Table V), the question of price 
will be much affected by the stocks. These are now lower than 
they have been for the two preceding years (Table X), although 
the last crop of the United States and the receipts from India have 
very much increased over the amounts of 1850. 

t would seem, therefore, very improbable that prices can be kept 
down below their average. In the first half of the last year. from 
September, 1850, to February, 1851, the price of good middling 
in New Orleans ranged from 13 to 13}e. From March to August 
it has regularly declined, being quoted successively on the 1st of 
each month 10#, 114, 104, 94, 93, and S}c., and now (October 
29th) it is still lower, being quoted at Charleston, October 23d, 
at 7? to Tic. The probable supply is not above the probable wants 
of the world, and with low stocks the present low range of prices 
cannot be maintained. The crop is large, and can only be con- 
sumed at an average moderate price, and this much may with con- 
fidence be anticipated. 
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TABLE II. 
Crop of the United States. 





— RECEIPT3.—————— ~ ESTIMATE. 
Is4s,. isi9, i850. Is5l. 1852. 
Texas...bales 44,000 39,000 31,000 46,000 50,000 
New Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000 782,000 933,000 1,150,000 
Mobile ...... 436,000 519,000 351,000 452,000 500,000 
Florida...... 154,000 200,000 181,900 181,000 170,000 
Georgia ... 255,000 391,000 344,000 322,000 300,000 
South Carolina 262,000 458,000 384,000 387,000 350,000 
Other places 10,000 28,000 24,000 34,000 30,000 


—_—__—_  — 








Total...... 2348000 2729000 2097000 2355000 2550000 


TABLE III. 
English Imports from the East Indies 


Bales. Remarks, 
1830 to 1834, average............ 81,000 Low prices. 
ABB5 to 1SB9, 8 cecccccceses 144,000 High prices. 
1840 to 1844, cele RO Ae 232,000 Chinese war. 
1844 to 1849, OR ~ euiabai din 177,000 Peace and low pric. 
1848, October 6, Liverpool ...... 93,000 Moderate prices. 
1849, “ 5, teen 69,000 Low prices. 
ow, © 4&4, nee 128,000 High prices. 
io “ “8, a 164,000 High prices. 
1848, whole year, Great Britain 228,000 Moderate prices. 
1849, aa - 182,000 Low prices. 
1850, 66 66 308,000 High prices. 
1851, 6 estimate 850,000 High prices. 
1852, os as 250,000 Moderate prices. 
TABLE IV. 
English Imports from Brazil, Egypt &c. 
About the Whole year About the Whole year 
Ist Oct. for Ist Oct. for 
Years. Liverpool. G. Brit’n. Years. Liverpool. G. Brit’n. 
1846...bales 121,000 155,000 | 1849...bales 178,000 245,000 
Tl eseccinie 75,000 135,000 | 1850......... 205,000 252,000 
FOES cccccccee 94,000 137,000 | 1851......... 138,000 190,000 
TABLE V. 
Supply of 1850 and Estimate for 1851 and 1852. 
1850, 1851. 1852, 


Crop of the United States...bales 2,097,000 2,355,000 2,550,000 
English imports from East Indies 308,000 350,000 250,000 
English receipts from other places 252,000 195,000 200,000 





Total from these sources..,... 2,657,000 2,900,000 8,000,000 
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TABLE VI. 


Deliveries to tre Trade at Liverpool. 


1849, 


562,000 
688,000 
835,000 
993,000 
1,141,000 


May 9... bales 
June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 10 


1,220,000 1,086,001 
1,287,000 1,116,000 
Whole year ... 1,467,000 1,407,000 


1850, Consumption 1851], 


each week, 
501,000 27,833 
637,000 28,045 
742,000 28,538 
883,000 29,433 
981,000 


27,900 


TABLE VII. 


453 ,000 
619,000 
744,000 
887,000 
28,028 1,058,000 
27,850 1,167,000 


27,052 1,500,000 


Consum’n 
each week. 
25,167 
28,136 
28,615 
29 567 
30,228 
29 993 


a ge 


29,000 


Consumption on the Continent — not including France — of 
Cotton received from Great Britain and America. 


Exports from 


United States. 


205,000 

169,000 

255,000 

322,000 

194,000 

‘ 265,000 
?46 to 48 average 210,000 
1849 to 1851 ** 260,000 


Exports from Increase Decrease 
Great Brit’n. of stocks. of stock. 


194,000 53,000 
215,000 43,000 
192,000 
254,000 
272,000 
285,000 
2000 ,000 
270,000 


TABLE VIII. 


29,000 


Con- 


sumption. 


452,000 
341,000 
476,000 
596,000 
466,000 
550,000 
423,000 
537,000 


“Imerican Consumption. 


North of 


Richmond. 


1844 bales 347,000 
Sbadsdecsesin 389,000 
423,000 
428,000 
1848............ 532,000 
ee 518,000 
487,000 
404,000 


Average for 
three years. 


313,000 
347,000 
386,000 
413,000 
461,000 
493,000 
512,000 
470,000 


Increase 
per cent. 


47 Ine. 
11 ac“ 

11 
7 74 


“ce 


“ce 


1 


2 
7 ‘ 
4 . 


8 Dec. 


TABLE IX. 
Consumption of Europe and “merica. 


1849. 


1850. 


Richmond. 


60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
80,000 
9(),000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 


1851. 


Total. 
407.000 
454,000 
493,000 
908,000 
622,000 
618,000 
597,000 
504,000 


1852, 


G. Brit’n of a!l kinds 1,588,000 1,515,000 1,600,000 1,650,000 


United States 


518,000 
France, of Amer. cotton 351,000 


487 ,000 


The rest of the continent596,000 466,000 550,000 


404,000 450,000 
301,000 310,000 300,000 


600,000 





3,053,000 2,769,000 2,864,000 3,000,000 
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TABLE X. 
Stocks at Recent Dates. 


1S49. 1850. S51, 
Liverpool, October 10............... 582,000 545,000 549,000 
Fhaeed, RGR ccccsnccecss csscoses 45,000 32,000 36,000 


United States, September 1.......... 155,000 168,000 128,000 





iain sianeibwinik seseee 782,000 745,000 712,000 





ARTICLE IY. 


SHORT NOTES on Ruffin’s Essay on calcareous maaures.* 
By Hon. A. Beatty. 





1. ‘*Soil seldom extends more than a few inches below the sur- 
face, as on the surface only are received those natural supplies of 
vegetable and animal matters, which are necessary to constitute 
soil.” Page 10. 

Vegetable extracts are carried down, in the soil, by rains; and 
there, if not taken up by the chemical attraction of the earth, be- 
cause it is already saturated, or has no affinity for them, will be 
brought back to the surface, by capillary attraction; and must be 
left there, because water, when evaporated, always leaves them 
behind. 

2. In soils of ridge lands, ‘‘the product may be from five bushels 
of eorn, or as much of wheat, to the acre, on the most clayey soils, 
to twelve bushels of corn, and three of wheat, onthe most sandy.” 
Page 11. 

‘*Whortleberry bushes, as well as pines, are abundant on ridge 
lands.” Page 11. 

How is food furnished for the growth of Whortleberry-bushes, 
and pine trees, on these poor ridges? May not oxygen be furnished 
to the soil, from the air, in too large a proportion, and thereby 





* In his communication to us, the author says: 


“In copying my notes, I added a few remarks, on some of the questions dis- 
cussed. — My notes were not intended as a general revision of Mr. Ruffin’s able 
and useful Essay, but merely as suggestions of my own, upon a few promment 
points, that struck me with much force.’’— Editor. 





a) 
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acids formed, in plants, and thus Whortleberry bushes and pines 
be produced ? 

3. **The slopes extend from the ridges to the streams.”” ‘*Most 
of this kind of land has been cleared, and greatly exhausted. Its 
virgin growth is often more of oak, hickory, and dog-wood, than 
pine — but when turned out of cultivation, an unmixed growth of 
pine follows.”’ 

‘Its usual best product of corn may be, for a few crops, eighteen 
or twenty bushels.”? Page 11 and 12. 

The growth of oak, hickory, and dogwood, upon the slopes, and 
their product of corn, for a few crops, (18 or 20 bushels per acre) 
shows that naturally they possess more fertility than the ridge 
land. But the necessary food for oak, hickory, and dogwood, 
having been consumed by crops — by too severe a cultivation of 
the land, there was left in the soil food suitable only for ‘‘an un- 
mixed growth of pine.” 

4. Mr. Ruffin is undoubtedly correct, in controverting the opin- 
ions of Arator as to “the most powerful means of fertilizing the 
earth, by leaving fields to receive their own vegetable cover, for 
their improvement, during the years of rest.”? Page 14. 

Arator does not take into consideration, that after the capacity 
of land to reéain vegetable food is fully supplied, land cannot be 
farther enrichel simply by resting. Hence the error into which 
he has fallen. If his views were correct, it would necessarily fol- 
low, that our woodland would be in a perpetual state of improve- 
ment, when so situated as not to be subject to have their soil 
washed away by heavy rains. 

Mr. Ruflin correctly remarks, that ‘‘no where can a farm be 
found, which has been improved beyond its original fertility, by 
means of the vegetable resources of its own arable fields.” P. 15. 

5. ‘The richest and poorest soils each exert, strongly, a force 
to retain as much fertility as nature gave them.” 

‘‘When worn and reduced; each may easily be restored to its 
original state, but cannot be raised higher, with either durability 
or profit, by putrescent manures, whether applied by the bounty of 
nature, or the industry of man.” P. 16. 

The reason of this appears by the remarks showing the founda- 
tion of Arator’s error. 

6. Mr. Ruffin considers acids to be very prejudicial to soils, as 
doubtless they are, if not neutralized. He says: ‘‘it will be neu- 
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tralized, and its powers destroyed, by applying enough of calcareous 
earth to the soil; and precisely such effects are found, whenever 
that remedy is applied.” P. 25. 

This application of calcareous earth to the soil will be advan- 
tageous, not only in neutralizing the acids; but the increased ca- 
pacity of the soil, produced by carbonate of lime, will enable it to 
draw gein to the surface, and thus zncrease the fertility of the soil. 

7, ‘Gein forms soluble combinations with alkalies. When an 
excess of gein is used, the caustic alkalies are so neutralized by 
this substance, that they lose their peculiar chemical action and 
properties.” P. 79. 

The statement above shows one of the valuable properties of 
gein, as stated in No. 6. 

8. ‘*Water converts to the extract of mould a part of the insol- 
uble gein, contained in the soil, and this transformation extends 
more and more, so that finally the greater part of the gein be- 
comes soluble.”” P. 80. 

This also shows the importance of gein in soils. 

9. Land in Lower Virginia, ‘‘is rendered unproductive by 
acidity.” P. 29. 

If the barrenness of the lands in Lower Virginia were produced 
by acidity alone, the application of a suitable proportion of lime 
would remedy the evil, and restore them to a complete state of 
fertility. But Mr. Ruffin admits that you cannot do more than 
restore them to such a state of fertility permanently as they pos- 
sessed in a state of nature. 

These lands then, in a state of nature, lack fertility because 
they do not possess, and are incapable of retaining those con- 
stituent principles, which are essentially necessary to enable them 
to imbibe and retain in combination in suitable preportion of all 
those substances, which are found in our most fertile soils, and 
constitute the foundation of their fertility. 
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ARTICLE V. 
From “Appletons? Mechanics’ Magazine,?? Nov. No. (N. Y.) 
Steam-Carriage for Plank-Roads and Smooth Pavements. 


Improvements by J. K. Fisher. 


We call attention to the plans of Mr. Fisher for travelling 
on plank-roads by steam-power. He has been laboring for some 
twelve years or more on this subject, and has taken measures to 
secure a patent for the inprovements which, in his opinion, render 
the project feasible. 

He will, at his rooms, 179 Broadway, be pleased to exhibit his 
models and drawings, which are well worth the examination of cap- 
italists about to embark in plank-road construction. 

The following reports from committees of the American and the 
Mechanics’ Institutes, of this city, will show that the project is 
favorably regarded by men whose opinions are entitled to the 
highest consideration. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, ? 
Sept. 4th, 1851  § 

The following Report was read, accepted, and ordered en ‘le, viz: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the consideration of Mr. 
J. K. Fisher’s improvements in plank-road steam-carriages, beg 
leave to report as follows: 

The carriage presented by Mr. Fisher embodies a number of 
new and important improvements, both as regards its general ar- 
rangement and the application of steam. He has introduced a 
new method of working steam expansively, by means * * * (we 
do not give the description, asit might prejudice the inventor’s 
interest in foreign countries). ** * We think it highly suc- 
cessful and effective. The arrangement for cutting off the steam 
at different points of the stroke is equally as effective as the main 
movement. 

The combination of the radius and parallel rods, to afford stead- 
iness to the machine, even at high velocities, is certainly a very 
great improvement, particularly if the machinery and carriage are 
sustained upon easy springs, as in the arrangement presented in 
the model. by this arrangement, it should be observed, all the 
weight of the heavy framing hitherto used is dispensed with, thereby 
giving greater capacity for carrying passengers. 

The whole of the machinery, including the apparatus for steer- 
ing, is so planned that only one person will be required to manage 
a carriage. 

We consider the model presented by Mr. Fisher capable, with 
some slight modifications, of affording a very superior plan for 
steam-carriages to run on good level roads. 

JAMES Renwick, Chn., 
(Signed) Tievry R. DunuaM, Committee. 
H. Mets. 
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Mecuanics’ INstiture, ? 

Sept. 9, 1851 ) 
The committee on Arts and Sciences have had referred to them 
the at ments in steam-carriages for common or plank roads, 


] y Mr. J. Kk. “a a they appear to possess several advantages 
over those formerly experimented upon. ‘The cut-off, to work the 
steam expansiyely, is a very ingenious contrivance, and is so ar- 


ranged as to cut off the steam at any part of the stroke; and it 
would answer for fixed engines, as well as for steam-carriages. 

The backing or reversing motion appears to be very well arr: ranged. 

The attaching the engines outside the wheels, as is done in some 
locomotives, instead of cranking the axletree, as was done in most 
of the bs. gan Ci ania. res, * we think, a decided improvement; and, 
taking the arrangement altogether, your committee think it worthy 
of the f favor: abl le consideration of the Mechanics’ Institute. 


Cis. W. CorELann, ) Com 
( Signed ) J. Stone, 
JAMES BoGArvUs, 


on Arts 
\ and } ciences. 


The slight modifications alluded to in the report of the American 
Institute, relate to the ¢ apparatus for varying the time of cutting 
off: they are de ‘eme d too comp lex to bear the jolting of common 
roads, But, 2 though there is some complexity in those parts. 
worked only oce sionally , which are necessary to vary te cut-off, 
the whole A smagaoe vement is com posed of fewer parts than the 
movements generally used on locomotives, which do no. vary the 
cut-off, but work either at half. -stroke or full stroke. I only the 
half-stroke cut-off be required, Mr. Fisher’s movement can be 
simplified so that the total number of its parts will be only half 
that of common locomotive valve-movements, and these parts will 
be less heavy and complex than those in use. 


In the common movement there are eighteen principal parts con- 
stantly acting, and ten parts occasion: uly acting, twenty-eight in 
all; and counting all the subdivisions, screws, nuts, rods, bars, Xc., 
the total number is one hundred and ninety. Mr. Fisher’s move- 
ment, which has the advantage, important for a common-road 
carriage, of working at half-stroke with one engine while the other 
works at full stroke, is composed of twelve principal parts con- 
stantly moving, and two occasionally acting, fourteen in all; and 
counting all the subdivisions, boxes, screws, ‘&e., the total number 
of parts is sixty-four, only a third of the total number in the com- 
mon movement, and the parts are smaller, and less subject to 
jolting. 

But when it is required to vary the cut-off at pleasure, while the 
carriage is running, the number of principal parts constantly work- 
ing wi Il be twenty-two, two more than in the common movement, 

2 
3 


‘ 
w 
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and those occasionally working will be ten, thirty-two in all; and 
counting all the subdivisions, one hundred and twenty-nine parts 
—sixty-one less than in the common movement. And it may be 
observed, that if the complex part ojected to, the geering for tim- 
ing the cut-off, should be broken, the engines would not thereby 
be stopped, but would work at full stroke, or cut off at the latest 
point determined by the constraction. And we think that the 
tenderness of this g2ering, which works only when the cut-off is to 
be varied, is not a suiicient reason for foregoing the advantages 
of a variable cut-of, which will be brought into view in what we 
have to say upon the subject of working on roads. 





The practicability of locomotion by steam on common roads is 
an established fact; several English inventors have run carriages 
which did efficient service, and were perfectly under control: they 
emitted no visible smoke or steam; made no noise, except with the 
wheels ; and they were not in any way disagreeable., But their 
profitableness is a point not yet established. Nor is the contrary 
proved by their failure to get into general use in England; for 
there are many reasons, apart from the defects of the carriages, 
why they should not have done so well there as they might do else- 
where. First, railroads occupy all the long lines of travel. Where 
capital is abundant, and freight and travel such as they must be 
with a dense and active population, the hard iron rail makes the 
most economical road. Second, itis a well-known fact that those 
carriages were not managed with economy: some required three 
men to work them, a steersman, an engineer, and a fireman, who, 
besides his peculiar duty, worked the breaks. And third, a violent 
opposition from the agricultural interest, prompted by the consid- 
eration that they would diminish the demand for horse-feed, con- 
tinually annoyed, and at last broke down, the projector, Mr. 
Gurney, who ran carriages in the country. 


In our country, for years to come, there will be long lines of 
travel upon which railroads will not pay a profit, owing to the high 
rate of interest, and the scantiness of the business: upon these lines 
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cheaper roads must be used, as precursors to railroads. And it 
will be seen by the above report that a carriage may be so arranged 
that only one person will be required to manage it, thus saving the 
wages of two men,—which alone would afford-a handsome protit on 
a carriage. As for the opposition of any parties, we apprehend 
that there is too much good sense to allow it. 

But there is one new element, in this country, which, above all 
others, will operate in favor of steam-carriages ; we refer to plank- 
roads, which have not been used in England, nor anywhere until 
within sixteen years. The power required to draw a load upon them is 
about a third of what is required upon a good Macadamized road, 
upon a level; and they are usually graded so as to avoid steep ascents, 
According to Parnell (Treatise on Roads), a pull of seventy pounds 
is required to draw a ton upon a Macadamized road in ordinary con- 
dition: ona plank-road a pull of twenty-three pounds will draw a ton, 
even when there is dirt upon it, as is usually the case. But if they 
were kept clean, as th: y would be if steam-curriages were in general 
use, probably a much less puil would serve; for upon stone tracks 
only twelve and a half pounds will draw a ton. Now hard planks, 
laid lengthwise, and kept smooth and clean, should not require much 
more power than stone tracks. We may, therefore, confidently ex- 
pect that roads of this kind will be laid on the new lines of travel, 
and be used until the increase of business will warrant the perfecting 
of the grades, and the substitution of iron rails. Until this time we 
shall have many roads, suitable for steam-carriages, which will re- 
quire but one-third of the power required upon the English roads, 
upon which their steam-carriages worked. 

The advantage of this may be briefly shown by a statement of the 
weight and power required to run a small carriage, to carry four to 
six persons, upon roads of different kinds. Weight of the carriage, 
six hundred pounds; machinery and water, about four hundred; load, 
six hundred; total, sixteen hundred. On a gravel road the pull, 147 
Ibs. per ton, will be 112 lbs. upon a level; to ascend a hill rising one 
in twelve, such as often occurs, 133 peunds additional pull, making a 
pull of 245 pounds, which the engines must be capable of exerting. 
Suppose that the boiler is large enough to take the carriage up such 
a hill at three miles per hour, it will run at the following rates 
upon a level, upon different roads: On gravel, cutting off at half 
stroke, 9% miles, on a Macadamized road, 17 miles; on planks, 27 
miles, — the consumption of fuel per hour being constant. Hence it 
appears that the same force of steam, or fuel, besides overcoming the 
friction and other resistances of the machinery, will work sixty per 
cent more effectively on planks than it will on Macadamized roads, 
and nearly three times as effectively as on gravel roads, so far as in- 
crease of speed is concerned. , 

If, instead of increasing the speed, we increase the load, we may 
draw upon the Macadamized road, upon a level, an additional carriage 
weighing with its load twenty-one hundred pounds, and carrying nine 
passengers. Upon a plank-road we may draw six additional carriages 
weighing with their loads sixteen hundred each, and carrying alto- 
gether forty passengers. Thus, as to the cost of the motive power 
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to do the same work, it is more than three times greater on the gravel 
than on the Macadamized road, and eleven times greater on the plank- 
road; and on the Macadamized road it is three and a third times greater 
than on planks. These considerations show that it is not unreason- 
uble to expect a profit upon plank-roads, even though it were certain 
that none could be made upon Macadamized roads, 

As to what may be done on common gravel roads, and others of a 
worse quality, it is only claimed that carriages may be run over them 
at a slow rate, with a ‘large « ‘onsumption of fuel, This has actually 
been done in England. So, if it be required that a carriage shou ll 
deviate from the good road, for the sake of going to a place on a bad 
one, it can do so. 

In the foregoing estimates we have proceeded upon the supposition 
that the grades should correspond to the quality of the roads. This 
is true to a certain extent, the plank-roads being graded with great 
care; and on the prairies there are some which scarcely depart {rom 

level; but in practice the loads would be lighter, and the speed 
greater, than we have assumed in the latter view: a compromise be- 
tween the greatest speed and the greatest load, suited to the exigen- 
cies of business, would be made in each case. 

We have also supposed that the cut-off would be at half-stroke. 
This is in accordance with the views of sevesal eminent engineers, 
who are extremely fond of simplicity, even inthe light and subsidiary 
parts of machinery; and if the work were upon le vel grades, with re- 
sistances varying “but slightly, there might be no suflicient reason to 
pay the first cost, and perhaps the cost of repairing of a complex ap- 
paratus for varying the cut-off. But as the total resistance, including 
the back-pressure in the cylinders, the friction, ete., will be ordinarily 
not more thana fifth of what the engines must be able to overcome, in 
order to get over hills on bad reads, we think that, upon mature con- 
sideration, the variable cut-off will be regarded as indispensable, where 
speed is required. The following comparison will show the advan- 
tage of it: 

The power necessary to run on a level, on gravel, is *52 of what is 
required to ascend suc ‘h a hill as we have described. By reference 
to tables of expansion we find that, the pressure remaining constant, 
we may cut off at a fifth, and have sufficient power to overcome the 
resistance. Hence we may run fifteen miles per hour, on a level, 
with a boiler that will go up hill* only at three miles, when working 
at full stroke; and we have before stated that when cutting off at one- 
half, we can run but nine and three-quarters. On a Macadamized 
road the power required is only *3 of what is required to ascend a 
gravel hill. By reference to tables we find that eutting off at one- 
eighth will give °399 of the force of a full cylinder. Hence we may 
run twenty-four miles per hour, and yet diminish the pressure con- 
siderably. But when cutting off at half we can run only seventeen 
miles, at the same cost. On planks the resistance is less than a fifth; 
and cutting off at a tenth will give nearly a third as much power as 
the full stroke: hence we may run, if required, nearly fifty miles per 


-—_ -—— eaten 





* By hill is to be understood a rise of 1 in 12, or 440 feet per mile. 
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hour, on a smooth plank-road, with the fuel required to run twenty- 
seven miles in the same time when working at half-stroke. Or, if 
such speed be not required, we may check the fire, which will allow 
the heat to be more eifeciually abstracted from the smoke; and in 
either way fuel may be save L 

The tables we have referred to were constructed without regard to 
the fact that the pressure of steam diminishes ina greater ratio than 
its density 3 but this objection applies with more force to the lower- 
pressure method, that is, the half-stroke mode of working. It may 
also be objected that the loss of heat is greater when the pressure is 
kept up; but in general it has been found that it must be | 


ept up in 


‘4 
the boiler, by using the throttle-valve; and for what may be lost inthe 


eylinders the greater proportionate force of high-pressure steam will 
probably compensi Le. 

There is, however, one valid objection to the use of a very hich 
pressure when running fast: it is this, that the jolting tends to strain 
the carriage; the engines, therelore, should, at such times, not be al- 
lowed to act with their full force at any part of the stroke, t the 
combined effect of the engines and a jolt should breake some part. 
A compromise between the two principles, to such an extent as to 
obviate this danger, would be adopted, as experience might determine. 

All the advantage of working expansively, the English carriages 
neglected. It is, indeed. said, in some work we have read, that Gur- 
ney used a cut-off; but Mr. Stone, a member of the committee of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, who was his machinist, and often guided his 
carriages, informs us that he did not use it. And this neglect, we 
think, was one principal reason for the doubtful success of his inven- 
tion. If we compare the theoretical performance with the foregoing 
estimate of the results of the half-stroke and the variable cut-off, we 
shall see a remarkable difference. Working at full stroke will pro- 
duce, ona level, on gravel, 5°7 miles per hour; on a Macadamized 
road, 10 miles; and on planks, 16 miles: in a tabular form, speed in 
miles per hour, 

At full stroke. Half-stroke. Cut-off varied. 
On a gravel hill, 3 

oe 66 level, 57 9-75 15 
Macadamized road, 10: 17° 24 
Plank-road. 16° 97° 49 

This shows that to attain the moderate speed of fifteen miles per 
hour, at which he usually ran. he must have had one-half more heat- 
ing surface and water and fuel than are required; but he ran up hill 
at ten or twelve miles, consequently his heating surface must have 
been more than three times what was needed, and, of course, a pro- 
portionate part of the load displaced, — in other words, the profit 
diminished. 

Moreover, a writer in the Edingburgh Encyclope tia, supposed to 
be Mr. Scott Russell, says that all the carriages made in England 
were enormously he VY 5 compared with what they should be, they 
were like the lumbering ceaches of Elizabeth’s time compared with 
the “light and elegant vehicles of the present day” in England; which 
lightness, we may remark, is about four times the weight of ligh 
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American carriages. The surprise recently excited in the World’s 
Fair, by light vehicles from the United States, shows that the mini- 
mum of weight has not been attained in England. 

In accordance with these views, Mr. Fisher has based his calcula- 
tions upon the advantages of plank-roads, of the lightness that may be 
attained by the variable cut-oil, and of the lightness of structure which 
distinguishes American carriages above all others. And we think 
that his machinery and boiler are edapted to give the full effect of the 
principles he has adopted. 

To ascend one mile upon a gravel hill will require about thirty 
pounds of water, to vaporize which, from three to four pounds of fuel 
will be required. Hence the fuel, at the largest estimate, will be fcur 
pounds per mile up the worst hills, eight-tenths of a pound on a gravel 
road, half a pound on a Macadamized road, and a quarter of a pound 
on planks. Upon a Macadamized road, on an average of hill and 
level, we may assume it within a pound per mile. Granting that a 
pair of horses can draw four persons sixty miles per day, which they 

cannot do for many days in succession w ithout i injury, we have sixty 
pounds of coal representing the day’s work of two horses, at a cost of 
fifteen cents per week for each horse- power, which is probably less 
than a fifth of what it actually costs to keep a horse in the city. And 
as the first cost ef machinery will be less than that of the number of 
horses required to run a carriage eighteen hours per day, or even 
twelve hours, it must be evident “that the use of steam on roads will 
be economical, even at moderate speed. 

Another saving will be made upon the wear of roads, more than half 
of which is due to the feet of horses; and upon plank-roads a far greater 
proportion is due to this cause, especially in the winter, when horses 
are sharp- -shod. The tolls might be reduced ; or if plank-road com- 
panies should run such carriages, they would find them highly eco- 
nomical, In cities the wear of pavements would be less than half, and 
the cost of street-cleaning in the same proportion. And if india-rubber 
or gutta percha tires should be found as economical as they are said 
to be, the wear and dirt and noise would be nearly avoided. 

The foregoing estimates have been made for moderate speed ; 
but when more than ten miles average per hour is required the 
economy will be much greater. To run such a carriage twelve 
miles per hour, for twelve hours per day, would require at least 
twelve first-rate horses, at a cost of five dollars per day. The cost 
of fuel and oil to do this work may be assumed at less than fifty 
cents. As for fifteen or twenty miles or more, it is not to be got 
from horses at any cost that will be paid. But we have ‘shown that 
any speed within the limits of safety may be attained by steam- 
carriages, at a comparatively trifling cost. If we leave off one 
passenger and add his weight to the heating surface of the boiler, 
we may more than double the speed. 

The outline represents the external appearance of the carriage. 
It is not deemed expedient to show or describe the internal ar- 
rangements, as such publication might prejudice the patent right 
in foreign countries; but to those who may wish to examine them 
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with a view to interest themselves in the invention, Mr. Fisher will 
be happy to afford full information, at his room, 179 Breadway. 

The boiler, engines, and pipes are all outside; the pipes being 
on the right-hand side, for convenience. The cylinders are in- 
closed in casings of bright metal. The motion is given first to a 
slender crank-shaft, whose cranks serve to keep the ends of the 
connecting-rods in circular paths; ; and from the connecting-rods it 
is 7 ansmitted b y coup ling-rods to the main cranks upon ‘the axle 
of the driving- wheels. The axle is attached to the fixed bearings 
of the small crank-shaft, by two rods, parallel to those that couple 
the crank-pins. The joints between the connecting-rods and 
coupling-rods are so formed that their friction is only equal to that 
of the joints between the connecting-rods and piston-rods; and all 
the joints of the connections allow “of lateral and twis ting motion. 
The uses of this combination of rods are, to prevent a rocking and 
shaking motion, and to allow of free play to the axle. Mr. kisher 
claims the combination as his invention: — a part of it, however, 
the small crank- shaft, ! has been patented in England; but he has 
evidence of priority of invention. The carriage is suspended | y 
spiral springs from the main axle, and by the springs which are 
jointed to the spindle in which the _ axle is held, by a joint that 
admits of a limited motion in the plane of the spindle. To the 
top of the spindle a lever is fixed, which passes through a slot into 
the carriage, by means of which the carriage is steered by a person 
upon the middle seat, the end of which passes through the side, 
and serves as a step. The back seat is on the same level. The 
front seat, which is to be used only for light persons, is formed by 
the boards to which the engines are bolted. In carri: iges of this 
size, which are intended for hackne -y coaches, the front ‘of the cov- 
ering will be at the back part of these cross-boards; and the steers- 
man : will sit upon this seat outside. This way of attaching the 
engines is believed to be new, also the attachment of the steering- 
wheels, and they are claimed as the patentable property of the in- 
ventor. The bottom of the carriage is intended to run about six 
inches from the ground; the driving-wheels are five feet high; the 
steering-wheels three and a half feet, the distance between them 
about sixteen inches; and the whole length of the carriage is twelve 
and a half feet. The engines are reversed by means of a valve. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Charter of the North Missouri Rail Road. 


It is not generally known, we believe, that a charter exists for 
the construction of a railroad from St. Charles to the northern 
boundary of the State, in the direction of Fort Desmoines, Iowa. 
The charter which we publish below is as liberal in every respect 
as could be desired; and we are much gratitied to learn that a 
meeting of the directors, appointed by the Legislature, is to be held 
at Danville on the 4th day of February next, for the purpose of 
organizing the board. A memorial from the legislature asking 
for a grant of land in aid cf the North Missouri Railroad is now 
before Congress ; but the friends of the enterprise should not rely 
upon that alone. The people must make themselves felt at Wash- 
ington, by strongly urging the subject upon their delegates, if they 
expect their claims to be properly attended to. In our opinion, no 
onger claims to 
of the work will 
lose no time in presenting the proper facts and arguments upon 
which these claims are based. If Congress admit the justness and 


railroad project now before Congress possesses str 
) 


aid from that body; and we trust that the friends 


wisdom of the policy of granting public lands to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads in the new States, there can be nosound reason 
for withholding this aid until some future period. The sooner such 
grants are made the better for the General Government, as a land- 
holder, and also for the states in which the lands are located. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as follows: 

§ 1. A company is hereby incorporated, called ‘*Tue Nortit 
Missourt Rarroap Company,” the capital stock of which shall be 
six millions of dollars, to be divided into shares of one hundred 
dollars each, the holders of which, their successors and assigns, 
shall constitute a body corporate and politic; and by the name 
aforesaid shall have continued succession, may sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, defend and be defended against, and may 
make and use a common seal, and change or alter the same, and 
shall be able in law and equity to make contracts; may take, hold, 
use, possess and enjoy the fee simple or other title in and to any 
real estate, and may sell, convey, pledge, mortgage or dispose of 
the same; may make by-laws, rules and regulations proper and 
necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this act, not re- 
pugnant to the constitution or laws of the United States, or of this 
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state, and shall have the usual and necessary powers of companies 
for such purposes. 

§ 2. David K. Pittman, Charles M. Johnson, William J. Me- 
Elhiney, Benjamin A. Alderson, Arnold Krekel, Ludwell E. 
Powell, Robert H. Parks, Andrew King, and Robert Frazier, of 
the county of St. Charles, John A. Pulliam and Thomas J. Mar- 
shall, of Warren county; Charles B. Harper and Jas. H. Robinson, 
of Montgomery county; Jefferson F. Jones and John Harrison, of 
Callaway county; R. C. Calhoun and B. Z. Offutt, of Audrain 
county: William IH. Parcels and James C. Goode, of Adair coun- 
ty; George A. Shortridge and Benjamin Sharp, of Macon county; 
and Dabney Garth, Jolin McCampbell and Ilaneock Jackson, of 
Randolph county, or any nine of them, shall constitute the first 
board of directors under this act, and shall hold their office until 
their successors shall be qualified; they shall, within any ten years 
from the date of the passage of this act, meet at such time and 
place as shall be designated by any three of them, and organize as 
a board of directors; and when organized, they shall cause books 
to be op ned for the subscription of the capital stock of said com- 
pany, at such time and place as they may designate, under the 
supervision of such persons as they may appoint, and may continue 
them open so long as they may deem proper, and may re-oper 
such books when necessary, until the whole stock shall be sub- 
scribed. 

§ 3. So soon as fifteen hundred shares shall be subscribed, the 
directors shall cause an election to be held for nine directors, at 
such time and place as they may appoint, and give notice of the 
same in two or more public newspapers. 

§ 4. An election for nine directors shall be held on the first 
Monday in April in each year, and if not held on that day, an 
election may be held at any other time that the directors shall des- 
ignate; the election shall be held under the supervision of one or 
more stockholders, and the persons receiving the highest number 
of votes, shall be elected, and shall continue in office until their 
successors be qualified; every stockholder shall be entitled to one 
vote for each share held by him, and he may vote by proxy; soon 
after their election, the directors shall meet and clect one of their 
number president, who shall hold his office for the term for which 
he was elected director, and until his successor shall be qualified. 

§ 5. The directors shall appoint agents, clerks, engineers, su- 
perintendents, -and other officers and servants, for said company ; 
shall keep a journal of their proceedings; shal! cause correct books 
and accounts to be kept. They may determine by law, what num- 
ber of directors shall constitute a quorum, and may. appoint com- 
inittees, fill all vacancies in any office under said company; they 
shall fix the salaries of the president and the officers and agents ; 
they may take security from their officers and agents, and may 
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adopt such measures and do such acts, as will be best calculated 
to promote the prosperity and usefulness of said company. 


§ 6. The directors shall make and advertise calls for the pay- 
ment of the capital stock, at such times and in such manner as 
they may deem proper; and if any stockholder shall fail to pay any 
such requisition within ten days after the time appointed, the said 
company may recover the same with interest, and if not collected, 
may declare ‘the stock forfeited and sell the same, and no delin- 
quent stockholder shall vote in said company. 

§ 7. Said company shal! have full power to survey, mark, lo- 
cate and construct a railroad from the city of St, Charles, in the 
county of St. Charles, passing up the divide between the tributaries 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, as near as may be to the 
northern boundary line of this state, with a view that the same may 
be hereafter continued northwardly into the state of Iowa, in the 
direction of Fort Desmoines, in that state ; and for that purpose 
may hold a strip of land not exceeding one hundred feet in width, 
with as many sct of tracks - the said preside nt and directors may 
deem necessary: Provided, that in passing hills or valleys, the sai id 
company are authorized to pt said width, in order to effect 
said object, and may also hold sufficient land for the erection of 
depots, warehouses and water stations, and may extend branch 
railroads to any point in any of the counties through which said 
road may be located. 

§ 8. Said company may take voluntary relinquishments of the 
right of way for said road, and the necessary depots and water 
stations; and if the land through which such ro: ad shall pass, shall 
belong to minors in whole or in part, the guardian or curator of 
such minor shall have power to convey to said company, so much 
of the land as may be necessary for the purposes aforesaid, on fair 
and equitable terms; but every such conveyance by a guardian 
shall be subject to the approval or rej jection of the probate or 
county court in which such guardianship is pending. 

§ 9. If any owner of any tract of land through which such 
railroad shall pass, shall refuse to relinquish the right of way for 
said road, to said company, or if the owners be infants or persons 
of unsound mind, or non-residents of the state, the facts of the 
case shall be specifically stated to the judge of the circuit court of 
the county in which such lands are situated, and said judge shall 
appoint three disinterested citizens of the county, to view said 
lands, who shall take into consideration the value of the land, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of the road to the same, and 
shall report under oath, what damages will be due to said land, or 
any improvements thereon, stating the amount of damages as- 
sessed, and shall return a plat of the Jand thus condemned; notice 
of such application to such judge shall be yee to the owner of 
such land five days before the making of the application, if such 
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owner reside in this state, or to ibis gui itiee in; an F if such owner be 
a non-resident of this state, he may (be) served with actual notice, 
or by an advertisement for four weeks in some —_ newspaper. 

§ 10. The persons appointed to view and value such land, 
shall file their report and plat in the office of the clerk of the cir- 
cuit court of the county in which the land or a part thereof is sit- 
uated, and if no valid objection be made to said report, the court 
shall enter judgment in favor of such owner, against such compa- 
ny, for the amount of damages assessed, and sh: il] make an order 
vesting in said company the fee simple title of the land, in such 
plat and report described ; objections to such report must be filed 
within ten days after the same shall be filed, which objections shall 
be examined by said judge, in term time or vacation, and he may 
hear testimony, and by judgment confirm said report, or may set 
the same aside, and appoint three other viewers, who shall proceed 
in the same manner and make their report, until a report is con- 
firmed: Provided, in order that the progress of the work may not 
be impeded, that after said viewers have filed their report and plat 
in the office as aforesaid, the company, after having made a te nder 
of the amount of damages to the person or persons, or made a de- 
posite of the same with the clerk of the county court, in which the 

case may be pending, shall be authorized to proceed in the consti- 
tution (construction ) of the work as fully as though no disagree- 
ment had arisen. In all such cases, the court shall adju. lee the 
costs of the proceedings according to equity; and the court shall 
have power to make such orders and take such other steps, as will 
promote the ends of justice between the owners of such lands and 
said company. 

§ 11. Said company may build said road along or across any 
state or county road, or street or wharves of any town or city, and 
over any stream or highway, but whenever said road shall cross 
any state or county road, said company shall keep good and suffi- 
cient causeways or other adequate facilities for crossing the same ; 
and said railroad shall not be so constructed as to prevent the 
public from using any road, street or highway along or across 
which it may pass, and when said railroad shali be built across any 
navigable stream said company shall erect a bridge sufficiently high 
on which to cross, or shall construct a draw-bridge (the Missouri 
river excepted ) so that in no case shall the free navigation of such 
stream be obstructed. When any person shall own land on both 
sides of said road, said company, when required so to do may 
make and keep in good repair, one causeway or other adequate 
means of crossing the same. 

§ 12. Said company shall commence the construction of said 
road within nine years, and shall complete the same within twenty 
years thereafter ; and said company shall have general power to 
use, manage, control and enjoy said road; shall determine what 
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kind of carriages shall be used thereon, and by whom and in what 
manner; and shall determine the terms, conditions and manner in 
which merchandize, property and passengers shall be transferred 
(transported); and shall have power to construct and keep such 
turnouts, gates, bridges, culverts, toll houses, depots, warehouses, 
causeways and other buildings, machinery and fixtures as may be 
necessary. Said company may receive such tolls and freights as 
may be determined upon by the directors, and shall keep posted 
up estimates of the rates of toll and freight to be charged. 

§ 13. Dividends of the profits of said company shall be made 
annually, or oftener if necessary; but the directors may reserve or 
set apart a portion of tne profits as a contingent fund to meet ex- 
penses and losses. 

§ 14. It shall be lawful for the county court of any county in 
which any part of the route of said railroad may be, to subscribe 
to the stock of said company, and it may invest its funds in the 
stock of said company and issue the bonds of such county to raise 
funds to pay the stock thus subscribed, and to take proper steps to 
protect the interests and credit of the county. Such county court 
may appoint an agent to represent the county, vote for it, and re- 
ceive its dividends; and [any] incorporated city, town or incorpo- 
rated company may subscribe to the stock of said railroad company, 
and appoint an agent to represent its interests, give its vote, and 
receive its demands [dividends]; and may take proper steps to 
guard and protect the interests in [of] such city, town or corpo- 
ration. 

§ 15. At any annual meeting of said company the directors 
shall make to the stockholders an exhibit of the affairs and condi- 
tion of the company; one tenth part in interest of all [the] stock- 
holders may call a meeting by giving four weeks notice in two 
public newspapers. 

§ 16. When said road shall be completed the company shall 
filea plat thereof in the office of the Secretary of State; and the legis- 
lature may at any time require a statement from the company as 
to the progress of the work, the amount of business and the receipts 
of the company; and the books and accounts of said company at 
any time [may] be investigated by a committee appointed by the 
General Assembly. 

§ 17. Said company shall keep a fair record of the whole ex- 
pense of constructing said road, and at the end of fifty years the 
state sha!l be at liberty to purchase said road py paying to said 
company the amount which it shall be valued [at] by persons to 
be mutally chosen by the state and by said company, but two years 
notice shall be given to said company of tle intention of the state 
to purchase said railroad. 

§ 18. When any person shall cease to be a stockholder he shall 
cease to be a member of said company. 
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§¢ 19. If any person shall wilfully injure, obstruct or destroy 
said railroad, or shall break, destroy or deface any work, edifice or 
other fixture or improvement belonging to said company, he shall 
be considered guilty of a criminal offence, and shall be punished 
in such manner as shall be prescribed by law, and shall also be 
liable to said company for all damages by it sustained. 

§ 20. The operations of said company shall be confined to the 
general business of locating, constructing, making and using said 
railroad, and the acts necessary or proper to carry the same into 
complete and successful operation. 

§ 21. The stock of said company shall be considered personal 
property, and shall be assignable and transferable according to 
such rules and restrictions as the board of directors shall from time 
to time make and establish, subject however, to the laws of this 
state as the same exists, or may be changed hereafter. In case 
that it shall happen at any time that an election of directors should 
not be made on any day when pursuant to this act or any regula- 
tions of said company it ought to have been made, the said corpo- 
ration shall not for that cause be deemed to be dissolved, but it 
shall, and may be lawful on any other day to make and hold an 
election of directors in such manner as shall be regulated by the 
by-laws and ordinances of the company. 

§ 22. Said company shall have power to receive and hold 
loans, gifts, grants and donations of lands, money or bonds in any 
quantity, from this state or the United States, and may sell, con- 
vey, pledge, mortgage or otherwise dispose of said lands, money 
or bonds, or any part thereof, and apply the proceeds of the same 
to the construction of said railroad. 


This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


Approved March 3, 1851. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Imports into St. Louis by the river for five years commencing 
January 1st 1847 and ending December 31st 1851: 








Articles. __|_1851_ 7 1850 [| 1849 | 1848 | 1847 
Apples, green, Bbls---- | 13094 20291 | 20533' | 12628 | ~—2128 


* dried, bbls. & sacks 
Axes, boxes sees 


Bacon, casks 
it 


“ 


bulk Ibs. ....- ‘ 
Bagging, pieces 
Barley, bushels 
Beans, barrels «+++ +++ 

“s sacks 
Beef, barrels 

ss 16 do. 

6 trerces ..ee we eees 
Beeswax,sacks,bbls,box. 
Boots, boxes .---- sence | 

sé trunks «--- 
Brandy, bbls, 

Buffalo robes «+++ «eeeee 
Butter, bbls. -...+. «++. 


“ 





Candles, sperm, boxes -- 
f tallow do.--+-- 
Cattle, eeeeee eee 
Cheese, boxes 
- casks.-+- 
Cider, barrels.-+-++ «+++ 
Cigars, for.box.10U00each 
** domestic do.-++- 
Coffee, sacks 
Corn, bushels .--- 
Cotton yarn, packages-- 





Dry goods, boxes 
- packages ---- 


“ec 


Half Barrels 
Feathers, sacks--++ «+++ 
Flax seed, barrels--+-+- 


Flour, barrels 
“ec 





Furs, packages «+++ «+++ } 
Gin, barrels, : 
Ginseng, sacks & barrels | 
Glass, boxes «.... 
Hay, bales «-+++- sseees 


206124 
692 

761834 
962 
310495 
2765 
149359 
1362 
8156 
19119 


103123 
1834639 


108583 
48589 
41224 
1810 
4783 
6°64 
2105 
1143 
441004 
191857 
6324 
3051 
939 
42 





14766 
1875 
27106 
6195 
558703 
1262 
72591 
1378 
3017 


16880 


92463 
1516 
2265 


27160 
2800 
5723 

67654 
1926 
5349 
3234 

496 
2806 
1376 

263814 | 





801 
2605 
1633 

73281 
1016077 


91162 
362936 
26298 
1198 
5843 
6758 
2192 
1593 
2348 
325072 
7321 
2180 
796 


639693 
11480 








ton902 | tonsS54 
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Articles. | 1851 ) 1850 7 #1819 
Hemp, do, «+++++ «++. 64607 | 62798} 46290) 
Hemp seed, barrels ---- 355 eee 
Hides, o++200 seccee cove 99202 R63 151 
Hoga, s+eses sseee coer 17585 12226| 
Horses -+++++ «+ coos | 833 2098) 
lron bars, tons «+++ «+e. | 9387}| 14322) 23562 | 16341 
“pig 6633; 4463) 16: 
“ castings 1214 2485 
Lard, barrels see | 605464; 100001 | 67339 
“keg 16227 17133 148) 
Lead, pigs 521734 | 60.756; 590293 | 74718 
$6 bars, Ibs, «+06 oo0e 38250 | 113150 
“ white, kegs «+++ 797 |} 8975 
“ red do. Dit cece cove ; 
Malt liquors, barrels--- 8200 | | 7725) 3480 | 10510 
Molasses, 40530;| 32463] 29214 | 21958 
Nails, keg ‘ 63736 83813} 76 67 49596 
O.kua, bales + 150i 2612) 25% 816 
Outs, bushels 776141 712617; 2522¢ 213700 
Onions, sacks & barrels 21897 14629) 8): 10804 
Oils, Sperm, barrels---- 1677 20 ss 
* Castor, do. 459 1678 
ss Linseed, do. 12014 2537) 
“ Train, do.+++- 394 | 345) 
“Lard, lo. ZiD | eeeee 
Paper, wrapping. reams 47914 50: 06 
* writing, do. 6579 10390) 
Peaches, green, barrels. 1207 a) 
ss dried, do. 1157 2245()| 
« do.  sacks+++. 4273 | 5X31) 
Peltries, packages ---- 1066 | 1362) 2 
Pork, barrels 114899 | 135662) 113862 
} 
| 











“half do. + 3092 7321) 

“« bulk + | 11873645 | 11474041) 9651056 
Potatves, bbls. & sacks 58650 13 44) 
Powder, kegs «+++ +++ | 14887 | * 18505 | 
Queensware, casks +++e | 2720 3197! 

- crates +++. 2453 25()3! 
Rice, tierces ---++++ «+. 25795 3339! 
Rope, hemp, coils--- 33935 23442! 

&* Manilla do. --+-- 1643 5649 
Rum, bbls. --++++ «+++ 198 705. 
Rye, bushels 7606 3163| 
Sult, domestic, fine, bbls. 444 805) 

* do. coarse, do. 37200 | 24219) 

“© Liverpool! B, sacks | 17302 | 23252) : 

“« G. Alum do. 119867 | 159699 12917 09 | 167079 

‘“ TurksI., do. 46591 | 98038 J | 5064 
Sheep ecccee cece cose | GUU! 2924 
Shoes, boxes - see | 12057 | 17022 

“ trunks --+eee eeee | 509 | 2618) 
Skins, ---- 5id2 | 
Soap, boxes «+e covces oat 
Sugar, hhds. --- 2Y72 2 | 

bbls. ++++++ 22270 

SF POKES -cccce eoeses 16098 
Tallow, casks +--+ +++ 376 

OE Sekh cccncess | 11754 
Tar, barrels tees 10000 

“ kegs Coes cove cece 58U0 | 
Tin plate, boxes 6677 
Tea, Chests ccccce coccce 1058 

* half chests --+-+.- 2694 


hanya 
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Articles. 
Tobacco, hhds. 

boxes, manufact. 
Vines bbls. 
Wheat, bushels ---- 
Whisky, barrels 
Wine, barrels 
Wool, sacks «+++ 


eeeee 


— 1851 | 
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“1850 — 
~—- 9272 


10309 


10286 
10235 
755 

164 1861 
485414 | 
526 1 | 


1684 


| 1863750 
BX813 
&972 


1134 | 


15,09 | 


~ 1819 


~ @S79 
504 
1423 
1792525 


1818 
9044 
5446 
} 606 
12194789 
20758 


1817 


11015 
6518 
1233 

2432377 


2107 


Note. —Several important articles in the trade of St. Louis are omitted in the 
And we use this occasion to suggest to the city au- 


list of imports to this city. 
in our opinion, 


thorities that, 


they would confer a benefit upon both producers 


and dealers by extending their ordinances so as to embrace every article imported 


by the river. — Editor. 


Statement of wheat received from the Missouri, 
Illinois rivers; and of flour from ak sources, during 


Missi 
the y 


according to the report of the Millers’ Exchange: 


Wheat 


ssippi and 
year 1801, 








ia 
Sacks. 


298661 
24704 
64468 
67754 
90405 


Dates. 
January ...... 
February ..... 
March......... 
April. ....0000 


May ......ee0ee 
June ..... 
July ...cccceee 
August 
September ose 
October.......110753 
November .... 96112 
December..... 50914 


836714 


. 61585 
121961 


85422 


Total 


Barrels. 


Mo. river. 
293 
2245 
7676 
12021 
11480 
10217 
6107 
14959 
Ss 7 55 
10778 
9429 
2050 


97800 


1248 

618 
1296 
1589 


99090 


1971 
1174 
95d8 
1573 
1414 

701 

669 


- 


17978 


Miss. river. III. 


10772 

5360 
18791 
27444 
43519 

8200 
17501 
2T00T 
27325 
27701 
26730 
16858 


17866 
17099 
88001 
28280 
85406 
25607 
27927 
T7995 
49344 
72274 
612538 
32006 


river. 


” Flour. 
15848 

8846 
14119 
20595 
21972 
13275 

316° ) 
15893 
19062 
26115 
18553 
7590 





256846 


482067 


185337 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 
Showing the monthly arrivals of Steamboats at the Port of St. Louis, from New Orleans, the Ohio River, Illinois River, 


Upper Mississippi, Missouri River, Cairo, and other points, during the past five years, viz: 1847, ’48, 49, ’50 and 751. 





us. 


New Orleans. Ohio River. Illinois River. Upper Mississippi. Missouri River. Cairo. Other Points. 


— 





— 


48 49 





—— 


Monrus.’47 48 49 . 49 50 : 18 49 50 ’ . i 4: 50 51 747 48 49 50 


= J 


29 13 | 5 12 4 12 | 1113 7 13 
February} 26 32 35 2: 18 ‘ 55 10 9 6&6 9 
March 8 53 38 4! 28 58 4! v1 ; : 316 10 12 
April 47 36 3 65 70 0 6! 118 9 12 
May 3 22 22 40) 61 38 42 69 461 19 7 6 
June 30 19 37 38 5: 10 5s 83 48 2 48) 8 13 13 16 22 17 
July 30 21 1: tI 13 32 3 4 56 ‘ é y 19 5 19 28 10 12 
August 26 23 23; 37 55 16 75 2 6 : 10 16 24 27 14 33 
Sept. 30 42 3: ) 63 63) é ‘ 18 2) 28 64 19 33 
October 67 43 40 63 35: : ; 56 18 32 5, 34 72 18 26 
Nov 


od 
Decemb. 


16 

13 
3 29 27 10 
12 14 21 18 
20 36 21 


3 
) 
~ 
r) 
WK 


- 


— 


Dt a) GPO OFA? 


Commerce o 


Senco 


wie tw te 
to te 


12 48 43 65 47/60 63 93 98 83! 77; 16 | 13 13] 18 38 15 18 


te 
~ 


a ees adie eas einai ee ee ee ae ee eS : Se ae a, ae: 


Total 502 446 313 301 300 430 429 106 193 457 658 690 686 788 634717 69T 806 635 399 301 146 194 122 75119 204 396 217 215 175 
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Commerce of St. Louis. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


Statement of foreign merchandize imported, and duties paid at 


St. Louis, during the year ending 31st of December 


1851—made 


from the report of W. W. Greene, surveyor of the port of 


St. Louis. 


Foreign merchandize imported into St. Louis in the 
year 1851 and entered here, the foreign value of 
which amounts to 


Foreign merchandize entered at other ports in 1851, 
and now in transportation, under bond for the 
payment of duties at St. Louis, the entries being 
received, the foreign value of which is 


Amount of duties on foreign merchandize collected 


Amount of duties unpaid for on merchandize in 
store 31st December, 1851, 

Amount of duties unpaid on merchandize in transit 
from other ports destined to this port, 


Amount of duties paid and accruing on mdz. im- 
ported fur this port in 1851 


Of the above, exclusive of the said merchandize in 
transit, there was imported from England mer- 
chandize, the foreign value of which 


From France, 
‘¢ Germany and Holland 
‘¢ Spain and Dependeneies, 


‘¢ Brazil, 


$757,509 00 


107,902 00 
239,318 68 
8,261 89 


$2,679 20 


a 


406,113 00 
38,404 00 
23,239 00 
220,770 00 
68,983 00 


Total foreign value, eoenecees $757,509 00 
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Commerce between the United States and Mexico. 


The general description of merchandize imported, entered for 
consumption and warehoused in the year, and foreign value there- 
of, is as follows, viz: 





Sugar and Molasses, ...........ssessseesses iededdeddens $289.753 00 
Hardware, etc., ....... dedthaeddiak sentbbeatavbevavecwts 153,401 00 
BD BN g Ri iiss cadtcciencadicssddvatevedss 100,211 00 
Earthenware, .......... Sibdilnibcasiitpielbitbabapesnstiganhietn 98,786 00 
Tin plates, Tin, Iron, Copper, etc., ........ssseeeeees $1,452 00 
Brandy, Wines, Gin, Cordials, etc., ............s0000 24.712 00 
Dry Goods and Fancy Goods, .............sseeeeeeees 24,287 00 


VicbcbackabeuveoditchelVadivedbedessenticesd 2,259 OO 


Burr Stones, 














Drugs and Medicines, ......... sboveréecas dein eeeds ; 2,618 OO 
Be cossepeespieies idopsnneliaeia heetmiibiitiaied $757,509 00 
Hospital money collected at this port in 1851,..... . $2,941 00 


Hospital money expended at this port in 1851, 
relief of sick and disabled boatmen, ......... EE 


~~ ws 





for 


$3,441 44 


Commeree between the United States and Mexico. 





Statistical view of the commerce of the United States with Me- 
xico, exhibiting the value of the exports to and imports from Me- 
xico from the year 1829 to 1850—derived from official documents. 


Years. 
1829, 
1830, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 


ate 





Exports. 
$2331151 
4837458 
8467541 
5408091 
5265053 
9VU29221 
6041635 
8880323 
2164097 
2787362 


Imports. Years. 
$5026761 | 1840, 
5235241 | 1841, 
4293954 | 1842, 
5452818 | 1844, 
8066068 | 1845, 
9490446 | 1846, 
5615819 | 1847, 
5054202 | 18458, 
Bo00TUY | 13849, 





3127153 | 1850, 


Exports. 


Imports. 


$2015341 $4175001 


20386620 
153842383 
1794833 
115235 
15381180 
O9L2428 
4058436 
2OGUSUS 


2012827 


8284957 
1995696 
2887002 
1702936 
1836621 

T46818 
1581247 
2216719 


2185566 





Tribute to Labor. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


TRIBUTE TO LABOR. 


Labor is creator. To it we owe our devotion, our life. We were 
born in and to labor, and without labor we cannot live. Food and 
honor even come from labor. ‘He who does not work, neither shall 


he eat.’ 


‘Honors best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoer:’ . 


The merchant works for money, the thinker works for glory. 
He who inherits only the name, without accumulating and bene- 
volently diffusing either the wealth or the honor of his sires, is less 
worthy than he who, springing from the stream of ordinary blood, 
wins both by his own heroic energies. That is society’s slave. 
This is nature’s noble man. 

Claude Melnotte sprang from an humble origin, but the soul of 
a hero was inhim. By the light of his midnight lamp, with patient, 
toil, he gathered treasures of knowledge, from the works of those 
who had gone before him. Knowledge gave him power. Firmly 
fixed on his own self-reliance, continually progressing in the wealth 
and the power of knowledge, he built himself up with the mass of 
information and standard materials around him, which he combined 
with his own intrinsic elements. He became a finished scholar. 
His reason and his polished arts maintained a graceful proportion 
with his strong understanding and common sense beneath, and his 
brilliant fancy and luxuriant imagination above. Claude Melnotte 
was a laborer, he was a self-made man. He won wealth and 
honor, and what is more he won, and still keeps winning the hearts 
of all worth having. 

The Serf in ‘Love’ is another instance of the wealth and honor 
that awaits the man of labor. 

But the inert lounger may smile and say that Claude Melnotte 
and the Serf are merely fancy sketches. But is Fancy to be scorned, 
when like an Angel of mercy she descends from her home in the 
skies, to take the honest workman by the hand, and lead him in 
the way of fame and fortune? Every man of sense, who has the 
happiness of the people and the honor of his country at heart, 
will not only admire, but will entertain an emotion for Fancy 
amounting almost to reverence, when he sees her thus engaged in 
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raising the oppressed ‘million.? Do they who are graced by the 
aristocratic title of ‘upper-ten’ suppose they only are entitled to 
the smiles of this fascinating creature of the brain? they may soon 
learn that the coterie which despises the poor, will soon go begging for 
sympathy, if not for food. 

Turn now to historic truth, and glance at an instance of wealth 
and honor arising from labor. Take the case of John Scott, the 
collier’s son, and see how, by hard work, hearose through the labo- 
rious profession of the Law to be Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Time fails to enumerate here, his early struggles, his severe trials, 
his abortive speeches, his biting poverty, and his still more bitter 
enemies, false friends and lurking back-biters. But he wasted no 
time either in trifling or in quarreling with the host of his assailants. 
His spirit was tempered with that mettle which would not be 

‘Checked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar.’ 

By the singular dexterity of a ‘soul sublime’ he leaped every 
barrier, and slipped the noose of every aliuring net that was set to 
entangle him, and impede his progress up 

‘The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ 

Yet after he had merited and gained the title of Earl of Eldon 
and the name &c. o Viscount Encombe of Encombe, and when 
his grandson (his own son having died) thus obtained a right, by 
the courtesy of the realm to take and use the second title of his 
grandfather, mark the strong sense which distinguished this ju- 
dicious and plain speaking nobleman while, with an anxious heart, 
on the 4th of Oct. 1821, he was writing to his grandson informing 
him of the title, thus confered : 

‘Let me imprint in your mind some important truths (and never, 
my dear John, forget my anxiety there to imprint them, as form- 
ing weighty mementoes ever and always to influence your actions, 
if it pleases God, that, after my removal from this world, you suc- 
ceed to these dignities ),—viz., that if a peer does not do credit to 
his titles, his titles will confer no credit upon him; — that honors 
are received by him on whom they are at first bestowed, and trans- 
mitted through him to those who afterwards succeed to them, upon 
a most sacred trust, that he and they will alike faithfully discharge 
the great duties which, from their rank and station in society, they 
owe and must ever continue to owe to their country; that if it is a 
blessing to receive distinctions which furnish the opportunities and 
means of doing public good, he is altogether inexcusable, who pos- 
sessing those distinctions, disgraces them and himself by neglect- 
ing to promote the interest of the public, by availing himself of 
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such means and such opportunities. Believe me, high rank is a 
great evil to him who possesses it, and to others connected with 
him, if it is not rendered available to him and them, by con- 
duct throughout his life distinguished by that virtue which you 
know has been said to be ‘the true and only nobility;? — of which 
certainly it may most justly be said, that without it there may be 
nominal nobility, but honorable nobility without it there cannot 
be. rm 9 

If your excellent and most dear father had been in life when I 
was created Earl of Eldon and Viscount Encombe, he during my 
life, would unquestionably have used not as of right, but the cour- 
tesy of the realm, his father’s second title, instead of the name of 
Mr. Scott. It was, however, matter of much doubt, as he was 
then no more, Whether you, my grandson and not my son, would, by 
the like courtesy, be commonly called by the name used in the 
second title; and the general opinion was, that you ought not to 
be so called. I felt it to be my duty to the crown notto allow you 
to be so called, if the courtesy of the realm did not authorize it : 
I thought it also my duty to the crown to take care that you 
should be commonly so called, if that courtesy did authorize it. It 
therefore became my duty to have the question fully considered by 
those who best understand the subject. I, therefore, required the 
opinion of the College of Heralds, who, after very long consideration 
of the subject, have at length certified to me their unanimous opin- 
ion, that you, according to the courtesy of the reaim. may use the 
name, and be commonly called by the name, of Encombe.’ 


No apology is necessary for inserting the above paragraphs 
herein, though in this Republican land, where it is declared by our 
glorious constituticn that: ‘No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States,’ and where the principle is acknowledged in its 
full extent that: 

‘Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow,’ 

for the case presents the exact point, the very hinge on which this 
argument turns, viz: anominal honor conferred by an accident, not 
won by the person on whom it is confered in the genuine way of 
merit arising from personal labor. Keeping this point in view, 
hear how this self-made nobleman treats the case, let his words be 
an encouragement to sons of poor and humble origin; and let the 
sons of the rich and honorable lay them to their heart, and attach 
them with guard chains around their neck : 

Lord Eldon continues: 

‘You are, therefore, my dear John, now in some sense, in my 


life time, a partaker of one of the dignities lately conferred upon 
me, not, indeed, as of right having any claim to it, but as being 
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allowed by what is called the courtesy of the realm, to be commonly 
designated by the name in which that dignity has been granted to 
me.—Your present state, therefore, ina degree, ealls for your se- 
rious attention to the important truths which I have pointed out as 
those which must be the ruling principles of your conduct when I 
am removed from this scene. Even now you must never forget 
that, if you do not do credit to the name of Encombe, it will be a 
dishonor to you; every time that you are, even now, addressed by 
that name, that address should operate as a stimulus to increase 
of exertion and to good conduct. Your time, my dear John, must 
be well spent and carefully husbanded. Dissipation of every kind 
must be ‘anxiously avoided. If the change in my situation, thus 
operating a change in yours, should produce any evil effects — if 
additional rank, instead of producing and inciting to additional 
merit in conduct, should ever be considered by you as dispensing 
with the necessity for continual virtuous exertion in your youth,— 
then, indeed, my dear John, my sovereign may have lavished his 
honors upon me, but my happiness his good intentions will have 
utterly destroyed. But I will not entertain, I dont allow myself to 
entertain, such apprehensions. Inthe past good conduct of Scott 
I find the firmest grounds for confidence, that good and exemplary 
will be the future conduct of him who is to be commonly called 
Encombe. In his good principles, in his affection for those to 
whom he must perceive he is an object of the warmest affection 
and the most anxious concern, I will look for, and I am confident 
I shall find, his security and my own against all evil. Upon his recol- 
lection that increased rank calls for increase of diligence to acquire 
those mental attainments which are absolutely necessary to make 
rank respectable—upon his recollection that those whom rank dis- 
tinguishes should be more and more distinguished by their virtues 
—I can and do confidently rely for good. My dear John, acquire 
knowledge, and practise virtue. These are the leading points to 
be attended to. There are others of minor importance, but yet of 
considerable importance. Among others, if rank engenders pride, 
if it produces haughtiness in conduct to those with whom we have 
associated and do : associate, if it considers well regulated conde- 
scension and kindness of manners as what needs not anxiously to 
be attended to, it becomes inexpressibly odious. That happy 
temper, that even-mindedness, which is the ornament of rank, will, 
of course, I know, lead you to prefer, greatly to prefer, in your 
say being addressed only by the name of Encombe simply, to 

eing addressed as of favor and not as of right as a lord, by the folly 
and flattering of those who, being foolish, can do you no good, 
and if flatterers, will not intend to do you any good.’ 


This authority ably supports the position that honor comes from 
labor; for though knowledge and virtue are the ingredients mainly 
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insisted on by the Noble Lord as being the elements which go to 
compose substantial honor, and though virtue is the more essential 
element of the two; knowledge, it will be readily confessed, can be 
gained only by labor, incessant labor, hard study—not only on the 
ten-hour system, like a common laborer, but on a day- and-night- 
system, and ‘much study is a weariness of the flesh!’ 

And though it may not be so readily acknowledged that virtue 
is a legitimate result of labor, yet ponder for a moment on this 
point, and see how essential labor is in the acquisition of virtue. 
Think how hard it is to find virtue, that you must search for it as 
for hid treasures. Think how hard it is to resist the ten thousand 
temptations by which you are daily assailed; of the legions of evil 
spirits within and without, of the wicked thoughts and emotions 
that come unbidden from the secret abode of the Fallen Angel to 
allure the soul to ruin. ‘They are fond of listening, keenly alive 
to mischief; they obey with pleasure, as they delight in deluding; 
they feign to be sent from Heaven, and they lisp like Angels when 
they lie!’ Think of the mental and moral labor of dissecting and 
analysing the spirits that incite to action in life. Think of the 
pains and tact required to distinguish the evil from the good, to 
enlist and rally the good in your own cause, and prosecute a war 
of extermination against the evil hos‘; think that in order to pre- 
serve the precious treasures of virtue in the citadel of the soul it 
is necessary to keep watch there against new recruits of adver- 
saries, and to carry on this internal warfare all your life long. 
Think that leagued with these internal adversaries of your virtue, an 
innumerable body is surrounding you without on every side, one 
band inviting yow to drink of the Circean cup, another alluring 
with siren smiles to taste of forbidden fruit, another enticing you 
into the bewildering labyrinths of general dissipation, another try- 
ing to delude youwith the air of friendship to embrace schemes and 
measures transiently popular, speedily infamous; and a countless 
number of others actuated by the concealed motives of envy, hatred 
and the long train of vicious passions, devising ways and means, 
to deceive and mislead you; to say nothing of the equal attempts 
of all these parties to place you continually in false positions by 
villifying and misrepresenting the virtuous motives which actuate 
you. Think of all these difficulties liable to be encountered in the 
career of virtue, and does it not require the head and the heart of 
a hero to brave and to master them? And what was the opinion of 
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the ancient Greeks on this point? They were impressed with so 
strong a sense of the arduous labor required to accumulate and 
maintain virtue, that they have immortalized the task by giving it 
to Hercules, their strongest demi-god ! 

Virtue, therefore, springs from labor, Knowledge springs from 
labor, Honor and Wealth both spring from labor. 

But take another glance at this subject before you relinquish its 
contemplation, and see if you do not more than love and admire, 
if you do not even revere labor. 

The heavens and the earth, and all the hosts of them, sprang 
from labor. They were the result of the six days work of the 
Almighty. ‘And on the seventh day God ended his work which 
he had made ; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made.’ 

To the first man He declared His law of labor as essential to 
physical existence. And this law still remains in full force and 
virtue, applying to all the human family. 

After many ages, in accordance with a higher law, yet in 
perfect harmony with the first,—in accordance with the law of the 
soul, yet in perfect harmony with the law of the body, He declared 
further to man, touching the soul: ‘Work out your own salvation,’ 
giving him at the same time not only an example, but material 
information on which to rely, and assuring him of His help. 

From that time a new field of labor has been opened for man— 
a field in the midst of which, as in a new Eden, the tree of life is 
planted. And as the character of the tree, cultivated in the mate- 
rial world, is known by its fruit, so the fruit of the Christian life, 
will prove the character of that life. The improvement of the 
fruit of the trees in this field is now engrossing the attention and 
labors of the civilized world. And though a few despise the labor, 
yet the hardest and best workmen are respected in our halls of 
Legislation, as also in the hearts of the people, and would be still 
more highly and universally honored and revered, could we become 
conscious of the blessings which the nations of the earth are deriy- 
ing by the fruits of civil and religious liberties. 

And here it may be well to throw some light on this general ex- 
pression: Fruits of Civil and Religious Liberty, because the 

meaning and spirit of general terms do not work on and in the 
minds and the hearts of the people like single illustrations. 

Yet too much space would be required to illustrate the term as 
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completely as desirable even here; and at the same time to show 
that these fruits were the results of Jabor—hard work—and not only 
activity in the day, but also vigilance in the night, for this also is 


true, that 
‘Eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty.’ 


To explain this term fully it would be necessary to describe the 
famine of Civil and Religious Liberty; to describe a country where 
the body and the soul of all the inhabitants were subject to the au- 
tocratic despotism of one person, where all the private property of 
every subject is liable to be thrust out of his possession and enjoy- 
ment, without the least consideration or a single reason, where he 
is liable to be hung, shot or beheaded without trial by jury: where 
if he be allowed to live, his mind is ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ his 
heart crushed, his soul bowed and bound to the dust, so that he 
cannot utter the thoughts and feelings with which the God of Na- 
ture has inspired him. And then the working spirit muss be dis- 
covered and described, a Cromwell or a Kossuth whose superhuman 
labors and energies are taxed to relieve the land perishing with a 
hunger and thirst after liberty. 

But glance at a few of these golden, these precious fruits of civil 
and religious liberty, as we find them preserved in the treasury of 
our ‘Declaration of Rights.’ 

Sovereign power is in the people. The people have sole right 
to alter or abolish the Constitution. Right of protection, and bear- 
ing arms in defence of self and State. Rights of conscience, and 
religious opinions. Freedom and equality of elections. Administra- 
tion of justice. Just compensation for private property applied to 
public use. Inviolate right of trial by jury. Bail and Habeas Cor- 
pus. Freedom of speech and of the press. Taxation in proportion to 
value of property. Subordination of military to civil power. 

These are some of the fruits of civil and religious liberty; and 
these fruits are the produce of labor—labor in the field of battle — 
labor in the field of letters; labor of the body, labor of the soul; 
for the times when these fruits were gained were 

' ‘Times that tried men’s souls.’ 

The Pilgrim Fathers labored for these fruits. The Fathers of 
American Independence labored for these fruits. The Presidents 
of our Union labored for these fruits. Washington labored to ac- 
quire them, and Fillmore is now laboring with cautious magnanim- 
ity, aggrandizing our supply, and diffusing our superabundance. 
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Ours is a laboring nation, heaving and evolving golden principles 
and treasures from beneath, aspiring and attracting lightnings and 
mercies from above. The farmer and mechanic are free and equal 
with the highest ruler of the land. The ruler is their agent, with 
special power of attorney to attend to certain business for them, to 
be reappointed or recalled, when the period of his service expires, 
according to the will of the sovereign workmen. The geologist is 
a workman, the chemist is a workman, the farmer and the states- 
man, the divine and the mechanic, the natural, mental and moral 
philosophers, merchants, and manufacturers are all workmen; and 
he who works hardest and best, gains the largest wealth and the 


highest honor. 

‘He who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before is a benefactor of his country.’ He whe invents machinery, 
by which one may outwork a thousand, accumulates its blessings a 
thousand fold. By his material, political and intellectual labors, 
Franklin, the working citizen, made his life sublime as that of 
Milton. 

‘Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to wait.’ 
* 7 * 7 * a 
© Tis indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting over days. 
Are you in earnest ? Seize the present minute, 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it, 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only commence, and then the mind grows heated, 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.’ 
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An Irish counsel being questioned by a judge to know “for whom he was con- 
cerned,” replied, ‘I am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, but 1 am employed 


by the defendant.”’ 





Aliala. 





ATALA. 





From the French of M. Viscount de Chateaubriand. 


IN CONTINUATION, 


‘We listened to the rage of the tempest ; suddenly I felt a tear 
of Atala fall on my bosom: ‘Storm of the heart’ I cried out, ‘is it 
‘a drop of your rain?’ Then embracing closely her whom I loved: 
‘Atala,’ said I to her, ‘you conceal something from me. Open thy 
‘heart tome, O my Beauty! It makes us feel so much better, when 
‘a friend looks in our soul! Tell me that other secret of thy grief, 
‘which thou art so obstinate in concealing. Ah! I see it, thou art 
‘weeping for thy country.’ She instantly replied: ‘Child of men, 
‘how can I weep for my country, since my father was not of the 
‘Land of Palms ?’—‘What!’ rejoined I, struck with astonishment, 
‘your father was not of the Land of Palms! Whence then have you 
‘derived your blood? Answer!’ Atala spoke these words: 

‘Before my mother had brought in marriage to the warrior Si- 
‘maghan, thirty horses, twenty buffaloes, a hundred measures of 
‘the oil of mast, fifty skins of beavers, and many other treasures, 
‘she had known a man of the pale face. Or, the mother of my mother, 
‘rejected him, with tears in hiseyes, and forced her to marry the 
‘magnanimous Simaghan, who was like a king, and honored by the 
‘people as a Genius. But my mother said to her new husband : 
‘my womb has conceived, kill me. Simaghan answered her: The 
‘Great Spirit save me from such an evil deed! I will not harm you. 
‘I will not cut either your nose nor your ears, because you have 
‘been sincere, and you have not been false to my couch. The 
‘fruit of your body shall be my fruit, and I will not visit you until 
‘after the departure of the bird of the rice field, when the thirteenth 
‘moon is shining. During this time, I burst the womb of my moth- 
‘er, and I began to grow, proud as a Spaniard and as a Savage. 
‘My mother made me a Christian,so that her God and the God of 
‘my father was also my God. ‘Then the melancholy of love came 
‘and sought her, and she went down into the little cave adorned with 
‘skins, wlience no one returns !’ 

‘Such was the history of Atala. ‘And who then was thy father, 
poor orphan?’ said I to her; ‘how did men call him on the earth, 
and what name did he bear among the Genii?’ — ‘I have never 
washed the feet of my father,’ said Atala, ‘I know only that he 
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lived with his sister at Saint Augustin, and that he has always been 
faithful to my mother: PAc/ippe was his name among the Angels, 
and men called him Lopez.’ 

‘At these words I uttered a shout which resounded throughout 
the solitude; the tumults of my transports mingled themselves with 
the tumult of the storm. Pressing Atala to my heart, sobbing I 
exclaimed: ‘O my sister! O daughter of Lopez! daughter of my 
benefactor!’ Atala, frightened, asked what ailed me; but when she 
knew that Lopez was that generous host who had adopted me at 
Saint Augustin, and that I had left him to be free, she herself was 
seized with amazement and joy.’ 

‘When this fraternal friendship visited us, and joined his love to 
our love, it was too much for our hearts. Henceforth the struggles 
of Atala began to be of no use: I perceived her passing her hand 
to her bosom in vain, and starting with alarm; already I had 
clasped her, already I was intoxicated with her breath, already I 
had drunk all the magic of leve on her lips; with eyes raised towards 
heaven, by the gleam of the lightning, I held my betrothed in my 
arms, in presence of the Eternal. Nuptial splendor, worthy of our 
misfortunes, and of the grandeur of our loves; noble forests, which 
agitate your tie-vines and your domes as the curtains and the 
canopy of our couch; pine trees in flames were our hymenial 
torches; overflowing river, rumbling mountains, awful and sublime 
nature, were you not then only an equipage prepared to deceive 
us, and can you not conceal a moment with your mysterious hor- 
rors the rapture of a man?’ 

‘Atala offered only gentle resistance ; I embraced the oppor- 
tunity, when suddenly a flash of lightning, followed by a peal of 
thunder, pierced the thickness of the shades, filled the forest with 
sulphur and with light, and shattered a tree at our feet. We flew. 
O surprise! * * * in the silence which followed, we heard the 
sound of a bell! Both amazed, we listened to that noise, so strange 
in a desert. Instantly a dog barks in the distance; he comes near, 
he howls yet louder, he reaches us, he roars with joy at our feet; 
a solitary man, carrying a little lantern, followed him through the 
gloomy darkness of the forest. ‘Thank Providence!’ he exclaimed, 
as soon as he saw us. ‘A long time I have been hunting for you. 
Our dog has been scenting you from the beginning of the storm, 
and he has brought me here. Good God! how young they are! 
Poor children! How they have suffered! Come with me: I have 
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brought aiong a bear’s skin, this will be for that young woman; 
here, take a little wine in your gourd. May God be praised in all 
his works! His mercy is very great, and his goodness knows no 
bounds !’ 

‘Atala threw herself at the feet of the monk: ‘Leader of prayer,’ 
said she to him, *I am a Christian; Heaven sent you to save me.’ 


‘My daughter,’ said the hermit while lifting her up, ‘we generally 
ring the mission bell through the night and during the tempests, 
to attract strangers; and, following the example of our brothers of 
the Alps and of Lebanon, we have learned our dog to hunt out the 
wandering voyageurs.’ 

‘As for myself, I scarcely understood the hermit; that charity 
seemed to me so far above the human order of charity, that I 
thought it was all a dream. By the light of the little lantern which 
the monk held, I caught a glimpse of his beard and his locks all 
soaked with water; his feet, his hands and his face were streaming 
with blood from the wounds of the thorns in his way. 

‘Old man,’ in fine I exclaimed, ‘what kind of a heart hast thou, 
thou who hast had no fear to be struck by the lightning ?’—‘Fear!” 
replied the Father with warmth; ‘fear, while there are men in peril, 
and while I can be useful to them! I would then be a very unworthy 
servant of Jesus Christ !?—‘But knowst thou, said I to him, ‘that 
I am not a Christian? —‘Young man,’ replied the hermit, ‘have I 
asked you a question about your religion? Jesus Christ has not 
said: My blood will wash this one, and not that. He died for the 
Jew and the Gentile, and he looked upon all men as brothers in 
affliction. What I do here for you, is a very small matter, and 
you will find elsewhere, far better aid; but the glory of it, does not 
belong to the priests. What arewe, weak solitary men, save rude 
instruments of a heavenly work? Ah! How recreant would that 
soldier be to desert, while his chief, cross in hand, and forehead 
crowned with thorns, marches before him for the relief of humanity?’ 

‘These words took possession of my breast; tears of admiration 
and of tenderness fell from my eyes. ‘My dear children,’ said the 
Missionary, ‘I have charge of a little flock of your Savage brothers 
in these forests. My cave is very near here in the mountain; come 
refresh yourselves at my home; you will not find there the luxuries 
of life, but you will have a shelter; and for this we ought again 
to thank divine goodness, for there are many, many men who have 
no home.’ 
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Tne Laborers. 
‘There are just men whose conscience is so tranquil, that one 
cannot approach them without partaking of the peace which is 
breathed out, as one may say, from their heart and from their con- 
versation. Just in proportion as the solitary man continued speak- 
ing, I felt the passions assuaging in my breast, and even the storm 
of heaven seemed to pass away at his voice. The clouds were soon 
scattered so that we could leave our retreat. We issued from the 
forest, and we began to clamber up the ridge of a high mountain. 
The dog marched before us, carrying the extinguished lantern on 
the end of a stick. I held the hand of Atala, and we followed the 
Missionary. He turned around often to notice us, contemplating 
with pity cur misfortunes and our youth. A book was hanging to 
his neck; he was leaning on a white staff. His form was tall; his 
face pale and thin, his expression plain and sincere. He had not 
the dull heavy features of a man born without passions; one could 
see that he had passed through evil days, and the wrinkles on his 
brow evinced the admirable scars of passions cured by virtue, and 
by the love of God and of men. When he spoke to us standing 
and immovable, his long beard, his eyes looking modestly down, 
the affectionate tone of his voice, every peculiarity about him was 
distinguished by repose and sublimity. Whoever has seen, as I, 
Father Aubry walking alone with his staff, and his breviary inthe 
desert, has a genuine idea of the Christian voyageur on the earth. 
‘After a dangerous march of half an hour along the by-ways of 
the mountain, we arrived at the cave of the Missionary. We en- 
tered it through the ivys and the damp giraumonts, which the 
rain had beaten down from the rocks. There was in this place only 
a rug of the leaves of the papaya, a gourd to draw up the water, 
some wooden buckets, a spade, a familiar serpent; and, on a rock 
which served for atable, a crucifix and the book of the Christians. 
‘The man of ancient days hastened to kindle a fire with the dry 
vines; cracked some corn between two rocks, and having made a 
cake, he put it in the ashes to bake. When the cake was taken 
out of the fire, with a fine golden color, he served it for us all 
burning hot, with the cream of walnuts on a plate of maple. Se- 
renity being restored to the evening, the servant of the Great 
Spirit proposed to us to go and take a seat at the entrance of the 
cave. We followed him to the spot which commanded an extensive 
view. The remains of the storm were thrown in disorder towards 
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the East. The flames of the conflagration kindled in the forests 
by the lighting still sparkled in the distance; at the foot of the 
mountain, a pine grove blown down laid embedded in the mud, 
and the river flowing pell mell carried along the soft white clay, the 
trunks of trees, the bodies of animals and dead fish, whose silvery 
belly one might see floating on the surface of the waters. 

‘Amid this scene it was that Atala told our story to the old 
Genius of the mountain. His heart seemed touched, and the tears 
fell on his beard. ‘My child,’ said he to Atala, ‘it is necessary to 
offer your sacrifices to God, for the glory with which you have al- 
ready escaped so many perils; He will restore you repose. See 
how these forests smoke, the torrents cease, the clouds scatter: 
believe you, that He who can calm such a tempest, will be unable 
to appease the agitations of the human heart? If you have no bet- 
ter place of refuge, my dear daughter, I will offer you one amid 
the flock which I have had the happiness to call to Jesus Christ. 
I will instruct Chactas, and I will marry him to you, when he may 
be worthy to be your husband.’ 

‘At these words, I fell on the knees of the solitary man, shed- 
ding tears of joy; but Atala grew pale as death. ‘The old man 
raised me benignly, and I saw that both his hands were maimed. 
At the instant Atala comprehended his misfortunes, *The Barbar-: 
ians!’ she exclaimed. 

‘My daughter,’ replied the Father with a gentle smile, what is 
that, in comparison with what my divine Master has endured? If 
the idolatrous Indians have tortured me, they are poor blind beings 
whom God will one day enlighten. I love them even more in pro- 
portion to the afflictions they have made me suffer. I was un- 
able to remain in my country, where I returned, and where an 
illustrious Queen has done me the honor to wish to look on these 
slight signs of my apostleship. And what recompense could I re- 
ceive for my labors more glorious, than to have obtained from the 
head of our religion the permission to celebrate divine sacritice with 
these mutilated hands? Nothing more remained for me after such 
an honor, but to endeavor to render myself worthy of it. I re- 
turned to tlre new world, to spend the remainder of my life in the 
service of my God. Nearly thirty years have I been living in this 
solitude, and to morrow it will have been twenty-two, since I took 
possession of this rock. When I arrived in this country, I found 


here only wandering tribes whose manners were ferocious and whose 
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life was extremely miserable. I have taught them to understand 
the word of peace, and their manners are gradually subdued. Now 
they live at the foot of that mountain. I have endeavored, while 
teaching them the way of salvation, to learn them the first arts of 
life, but without carrying them too far, and constantly retaining 
these honest people in that simplicity which constitutes their hap- 
piness. As for myself, apprehending that I would constrain them 
by my presence, I have retired under this cave, where they come 
to consult me. It is here that, far from men, I admire God in the 
grandeur of these solitudes, and that I prepare myself for death, 
which my old days tell me is near.’ 

‘While ending these words, the solitary man bowed down upon 
his knees, and we followed his example. With a loud voice he be- 
gan to pray, and Atala responded to his prayer. Silent rays 
still flashed on the skies in the East, and on the clouds of the West 
three suns shone together. Some foxes scattered by the storm, 
stretched out their black heads on the bank of the precipices, and 
one could hear the sensitive action of the plants which, drying in 
the breeze of the evening, raised again all around their down- 
beaten blades. 

‘We re-entered the cave, where the hermit spread out a bed of 
the moss of cypress for Atala. An oppressive weariness was visible 
in the eyes and in the motions of that virgin; she looked at Father 
Aubry as though she wished to tell him a secret ; but something 
seemed to hold her back, it may be my presence, it may be a cer- 
tain modesty, it may be the inutility of the confession. I heard 
her get up at midnight. She searched for the solitary; but, as he 
had given her his couch, he went out to contemplate the beauty of 
heaven, and to pray to God on the summit of the mountain. He 
told me the next day, that it was sometimes his custom, even dur- 
ing the winter; loving to see the forests waving their leafless tops, 
the clouds flying along the sky, and to hear the winds and the 
torrents rumbling in the solitude. My sister was then obliged to 
return to her couch where she fell asleep. Alas! full of hope, I 
saw in the exhaustion of Atala only transient signs of lassitude. 

‘The next day, I was awakened by the songs of the cardinals 
and of the mocking-birds, around their nests on the acacias and 
the laurels which environed the cave. I went out to cull a rose of 
the magnolia, and I put it, all moistened with the tears of the 
morning, on the head of Atala still sleeping. I hoped, according 
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to the religion of my country, that the soul of some infant at the 
breast having passed from earth, would descend on that flower in 
a drop of dew, and that a happy dream would attract it in the 
bosom of my future wife. I went out again to look for my host, 
I found him with his robe wrapped up in his two pockets, a chap- 
let in his hand, and awaiting me seated on the trunk of a pine, 
fallen with old age. He proposed to me to go with him to the 
Migsion, while Atala continued sleeping; I accepted his offer, and 
we instantly took the route. 

‘While descending the mountain, I noticed the oaks where the 
Genii seemed to have drawn strange characters. The hermit told 
me that-he had traced them himself; that they were verses of an 
ancient poet called Homer, and some sentences of an other poet 
still more ancient, named Solomon. There was I know not what 
mysterious harmony which linked that wisdom of the times, those 
verses eaten with moss, that old solitary man who etched them, 
and those old oaks which served him for books. 

‘His name, his age, the date of his mission, were also marked 
on a reed of the Savanna at the foot of these trees. I was aston- 
ished at the frailty of the last monument: ‘It will last some time 
when I am gone,’ the Father answered me, ‘and will be always of 
more value than the little good I have done.’ 

‘From thence we arrived at the entrance of a little valley, where 
I saw a wonderful work: it was a natural bridge, like that of Vir- 
ginia, of which thou hast perhaps heard people speak. Men, 
my son, especially those of thy country, often imitate nature, and 
their copies are always delicate: it is not thus with natnre when 
she seems to imitate the works of men, offering them models in 
reality. It is then that she casts bridges from the top of one 
mountain to the top of another mountain, hangs the ways in the 
clouds, spreads rivers for canals, sculptures hills for columns, and 
for basins digs out the seas. 

‘We passed under the only arch of this bridge, and we found 
ourselves before another object of astonishment; it was the ceme- 
tery of the Indians of the Mission or the Grove of the dead.” ) 
Father Aubry had permitted his new converts to bury their dead 
after their own custom, and to retain the Indian name of their 





27) Father Aubry had pursued the same policy with the Jesuits in China, whe 
allowed the Chinese to bury their parents in their gardens, according to their 
ancient custom. 
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burial place; he had consecrated the spot only bya cross. The soil 
was divided among them, as the common field of harvests, in as 
many lots as there were families. Each lot was a wood in itself, 
which varied according to the taste of those who had planted it. 
A stream noiselessly meandered amid these groves; they called it 
the stream of peace. This charming refuge of souls was bordered 
on the East by the bridge under which we had passed; two hills 
bounded it on the North and on the South; it was opened only on 
the West, where an immense wood of fir-trees uplifted themselves. 
‘he trunks of these trees, red, marble veined with green, mount- 
ing without branches almost to their tops, resembled lofty columns, 
and formed the peristyl of this temple of the dead; a -religious 
tone reigned there, like the deep low moan of an organ under the 
arches of a church; but when we penetrated the depths of the sanct- 
uary, we heard only the hymns of the birds, who celebrated an 
eternal festival to the memory of the dead. 

‘While passing out of this wood, we discovered the village of the 
Mission, located on the bank of a lake, amid a Savanna blooming 
with flowers. We arrived there passing along an avenue of mag- 
nolias and holm-oaks, which lined one of the anxient routes, found 
among the mountains that divide Kentucky and the Floridas. So 
soon as the Indians perceived their Pastor in the plain, they aband- 
oned their labors, and ran to meet him. Some kissed his robe, 
others aided his steps; the mothers raised their little children in 
their arms, that they might see the man of Jesus Christ, who wept. 
Ile learned while marching what had been going on in the village; 
he gave counsel te this, and reprimanded that one mildly; he spoke 
about gathering in the harvests, instructing the children, consoling 
the afllicted; and God was blended in all his conversations. 

‘Thus escorted, we arrived at the foot of a large cross which 
was erected on the way-side, There it was that the servant of 
God was accustomed to celebrate the mysteries of his religion : 
‘My dear young converts,’ said he while turning around to the crowd, 
‘a brother and a sister has arrived among you; and, to increase 
happiness, I see that divine Providence has yesterday spared your 
harvests; here are two extraordinary reasons for thanksgiving. Let 
us, therefore, offer the holy sacrifice, and may each one bring to 
it a profound meditation, a lively faith, unlimited gratitude, and 
an humble heart.’ 

‘The divine priest then put on a white tunic of the bark of the 
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mulberry; the sacred vases are brought forth from a tabernacle at 
the foot of the cross, the altar is prepared on the surface of a 
rock, the water is furnished from the stream near at hand, and a 
cluster of the wild grape affords wine for the sacrifice. We all 
kneel down in the harvest field: the mystery begins. 

‘Aurora, appearing beyond the mountains, inflamed the East. 
The whole solitude was golden or rosy. The star, announced by 
so much splendor, came forth in fine from the abyss of light, and 
its first ray met the consecrated host, which the priest at that very 
moment raised in the air. O charm of: religion! O sublimity of 
Christian worship! An old hermit for a sacrificer, a rock for an 
altar, the desert for a church, innocent Savages for an audience ! 
No, I doubt not but at the moment when we bowed down in ador- 
ation, the extraordinary mystery was fulfilled, and that God de- 
scended on the earth, for I felt that he descended in my heart. 

‘After the sacrifice, when I wanted nothing but the daughter of 
Lopez, we repaired to the village. There the most touching inter- 
mixture of social life and of the life of nature was reigning: ina corner 
ofa cypriére of the ancient desert,one discovered a starting civiliza- 
tion; the ears of corn rolled in waves of gold over the trunks of fallen 
oaks, and the sheaf of summer occupied the ground of the tree of 
three centuries. On every side one might see, forests, delivered to 
the flames raising huge clouds of smoke in the air, and the plough 
furrowing lightly among the ruins of their roots. Surveyors with 
long chains went measuring the ground, arbitrators settled the first 
property ; the bird gave up his nest; the haunt of the wild beast 
was changed into a cabin; One might hear the hammers beating, 
and the blows of the axe making the echoes moan for the last time 
while they themselves were dying away with the trees which were 
their home. 

‘I roamed in raptures amid these scenes, rendered lovelier by 
the image of Atala, and by the dreams of bliss with which I 
flattered my heart. I admired the triumph of Christianity over 
savage life; I saw the Indian civilizing himself under the voice of 
religion; I assisted at the primitive nuptials of man and of the land: 
man, by this great contract, yielding to the land, the value of his 
labors ; and the land engaging in return faithfully to bear the 
harvests, the children and the remains of man. 

‘In the mean while one presented an infant to the Missionary, 
who baptised it among the blooming jasmines, on the verge of a 
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fountain, while a coffin, amid sports and labors, was borne to the 
Groves of the dead. Two married people received the nuptial 
benediction under an oak, and then we went to establish them at 
their home in a corner of the desert. The pastor marched before 
us, blessing here and there, rocks, trees and fountains, as hereto- 
fore, according to the Book of the Christians, God blessed the 
uncultivated earth, while giving its inheritance to Adam. This 
procession, which, confusedly with the flocks, followed from rock to 
rock, its venerable chief, represented to my subdued heart those 
migrations of the first families, at the time when Shem with his 
children, moved across the unknown world, following the sun which 
marched before him. 

‘I wished to know of the holy hermit how he governed the child- 
ren; he answered me, with great civility: ‘I have never given them 
any law; I have taught them only to love one another, to pray to 
God, and to hope for a better life: all the laws of the world are 
here included. You see amid the village one cabin statelier than 
the others: it serves for a chapel in rainy weather. We assemble 
there together morning and evening to praise the Lord, and when 
I am absent, there is an old man who offers prayers, for old age 
is, as maternity, a kind of priesthood. Then they go to work in 
the fields, and as the pieces of property are divided, so that each 
one can learn social economy, the harvests are gathered in com- 
mon granaries, to maintain brotherly charity. Four old men 
equitably distribute the produce of labor. Add to this the religious 
ceremonies, a variety of chaunts, the cross where I have celebrated 
the mysteries, the elm under which I preach in pleasant weather, 
our tombs close by our fields of grain, our rivers where I immerse 
the little children, and the Saint Johns of this new Bethany, you 
will have a complete idea of this kingdom of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘These words of the solitary man charmed me, and I felt the su- 
mayen of this steady and busy life, over the wandering and idle 
ife of the Savage. 

‘Ah! René, I murmur not against Providence, but I avow that 
I never call to mind that evangelical society without experiencing 
the bitterness of regrets. A single hut, with Atala on those banks, 
would have rendered my life happy! There all my wanderings would 
have ceased; there, with my wife, unknown by men, concealing my 
happiness in the depths of the forests, I would have passed away 
like those streams, which have not even a name in the desert. In- 
stead of that peace, which I presumed to promise myself, in what 
afflictions have I not steeped my days! A continual sport of for- 
tune, dashed on every coast, exile for a long, long while from my 
home, and finding nothing there on my return, but a wigwam in 
ruins and friends in the tomb: such has been the destiny of Chactas.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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SCENE ON THE OHIO RIVER NEAR CINCINNATI. 
<4? 2 Ess 2S SS EE’ So 


BAUER has exceeded our expectation with his cut of the ‘Scene on the Ohio River’ “It is true as steel!” It strikes 
us that this work is as fine as many a steel engraving which we have heard artists praising. The leaves in the fore- 
ground are represented with an elaborate minuteness, the foliage of the trees is so delicate and natural that it almost 
seems waving before our eyes, the life-like hunter is moving along through the underbrush, the smooth sward gives a 
charming view before the door of his home, and though the hue of the water of the river may be whiter than the 
original, the bluff in the distance too bleak, and some points too sharply defined, there is a gracetul proportion in the 
perspective, and the clouds seem floating on a flood of light. This we consider a fair representadon of the general 
character of the ‘Beautiful River.’ The painting was made from a sketch taken on the spot by the distinguished 


BINGHAM whose faithful genius is above our praise. We hope to present another cut by Bauer from another origin- 
al painting by Bingham in the next number ofthe Journal. * ° * 

SCHAERFF & BRO. have issued a lithographic engraving of Kinkel which speaks for itself, and tells us that men 
of character may be engraved as well as seen in St. Louis. Even the lines of expression, as also of the features and of 


the form, are distinct though mellow. The engraving altogether is both striking and pleasing. They have also issued 

a colored engraving with a great variety of hues, persons, objects of art, and a scene of nature. This is indeed a 

curiosity in art: aod we must say the execution is much more agreeable than the design. As the picture has no name 

nor unity but a multiplicity of pleasing individual shades, colorsand details, we will call it a promise of a better work 
. *. 


hereafter in this line. 

CANFIELD has painted many beautiful miniatures, and though his works are generally more natural than other- 
Wise, yet some of them are invested with much ideal beauty. The daguerreotype is now almost exclusively occu- 
pying his original department of art, and he has turned his hand to portrait and landscape painting. A pic-nic scene of 
a family party painted by him, combined a more then two fold interest. The likenesses were good and the composition 
graceful, the wild wood, and domestic happiness were there united, some of the party being painted in repose, others 
in action. He has now on his easel a painting of a Highland hunter in rich Scotch costume, with aback groved of 
varied lake and mountain scenery. hough this picture gives promise of a fine effect in itself, yet we prefer illustra- 
tions ofAmerican incidents and scenes, and hope to sce this rising Artist, pursuing his new style, making compositions 
thoroughly American. 

THE VALLEY FARMER, for January, 1852, contains a creat variety of usefuland entertaining articles. The 
leading one on the subject of ‘Osage Urarge Hedges’ will be found particularly interesting. The work is illustrated 
with cuts representing labor saving machinery. The Horticultural, the Boy's and The Family Circle Departments are 
filled with practical information, amusing items and beautiful seotiments. The !V. vol. commences with the present 
bumber, its whole appearauce is greatly improved, aud we cordially wish it the rapid success itrichly merits, * * © 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF G@THE.) 


THE CITIZEN. THE HOLIEST. 


Who is the worthiest member What is what is holiest? 
Belonging to the State? What for _— weal, 

The sturdy honest citizen, — To union solely tending, 
In noble stuff, he’s great. We most deeply feel. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 
THE ECHO. 
Wanderer, stop! For the sleeping Echo is near, 
Wake it: it speaks; it answers thee friendly; hear: 
The modest maid! She will not speak, if thou be still, 
But speak to her with words of love, and then she will. 
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SATIRE. 


Selected. 


Each pow’r that sov’reign Nature bids enjoy 
Man may corrupt, but man can ne’er destroy: 
Like mighty rivers, with resistless force 
The passions rage, obstructed in their course, 
Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore, 
And drown those virtues which they fed before. 
And sure the deadliest foe to virtue’s flame, 
Or worst of evils, is perverted shame: 
Beneath this load what abject numbers groan, 
Th’ entangled slaves to folly not their own ! 
Meanly by fashionable fear opprest, 
We seek our virtues in each other’s breast; 
Blind to ourselves, adopt each foreign vice, 
Another’s weakness, int’rest, or caprice. 
Each fool to low ambition, poorly great, 
That pines in splendid wretchedness of state, 
Tir’d in the treach’rous chase, would nobly yield, 
And, but for shame, like Sylla, quit the field: 
The daemon Shame paints strong the ridicule, 
And whispers close, **The world will call you fool.” 
Behold yon’ wretch, by impious fashion driv’n, 
Believes and trembles while he scoffs at Heav’n. 
By weakness strong, and bold thro’ fear alone, 
He dreads the sneer by shallow coxcombs thrown; 
Dauntless pursves the path Spinoza trod; 
To man a coward, and a brave to God. 
Faith, Justice, Heav’n itself, now quit their hold, 
When to false fame the captiv’d heart is sold: 
Hence, blind to truth, relentless Cato dy’d; 
Nought could subdue his virtue but his pride: 
Hence chaste Lucretia’s innocence betray’d, 
Fell by that honour which was meant its aid. 
Thus Virtue sinks beneath unnumber’d woes, 
When passions, born her friends, revolt her foes. 
Hence Satire’s pow’r: ’tis her corrective part 
To calm the wild disorders of the heart. 
She points the arduous height where glory lies, 
And teaches mad Ambition to be wise; 
In the dark bosom wakes the fair desire, 
Draws good from ill, a brighter flame from fire; 
Strips black Oppression of a gay disguise, 
And bids the hag in native horror rise; 
Strikes tow’ring Pride and lawless Rapine dead, 
i And plants the wreath on Virtue’s awful head. 
Nor boasts the Muse a vain imagin’d pow’r, 
Tho’ oft’ she mourns those ills she cannot cure. 
The worthy court her, and the worthless fear; 
Who shun her piercing eye that eye revere, 
Her awful voice the vain and vile obey, 
; And ev’ry foe to wisdom feels her sway. 
Smarts, pedants, as she smiles, no more are vain, 
} Desponding Fops resign the clouded cane: 
a Hush’d at her voice, pert Folly’s self is still, 
, And dulness wonders while she drops her quill. 
Like the arm’d bee, with art most subtly true, 
From poisonous vice she draws a healing dew. 
Weak are the ties that civil arts can find 
To quell the ferment of a tainted mind: 
Cunning evades, securely wrapt in wiles, 
And Force strong-sinew’d rends th’ unequal toils; 
The stream of vice impetuous drives along, 
Too deep for Policy, for Pow’r too strong; 
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Ev’n fair Religion, native of the skies, 

Scorn’d by the crowd, seeks refuge with te wise; 

The crowd with laughter spurns her awful train, 

And Mercy courts and Justice frowns in vain. 

But Satire’s shaft can pierce the harden’d breast; 

She plays a ruling passion on the rest; 

Undaunted storms the batt’ry of his pride, 

And awesthe brave that earth and heav’n defy’d. Brown. 


SONG OF THE MECHANIC. 
1. 2. 


We are the framers Look once at the steam- 
Of the buildings, : Car and steam-boat,— 
Giving homes to the In the Patent Office, 
Poor and to the great, Works of our hand ; 
The palace of the Glance at the lightning, 
Rich with guildings Its wild gleam note, 
We adorn. We lend Now tamed, this is 
Glory to the State. Working on the land. 
3. 
These are the triumphs 
Of our workmen, 
The Fultons and the 
Franklins in our line. 
We'll work and labor, 
We'll not shurk, then, 
And with a good will, 
One with the divine. 


(From the Bulletin ofthe American Art-Union.) 
FOREIGN OPINIONS RESPECTING AMERICAN ART. 

The foreign journals are beginning to bestow some attention upon the increased interest in 
Art matters which is manifesting itself in America. The London Ari-Journal for October 
has an article on the subject, in which our progress in this department is ascribed very justly to 
the several Art Union societies, of which the American Art-Union “is the most important in 
its number of subscribers andin its operations.” ‘The writer then gives a particular account 
of our association aad its programme for the present year. Of the engravings for the subscribers 
oflast year he says: 

“The print to which each subscriber for the year became entitled is from Leslie's “Anne 
Page. Slender and Shallow.” a work well known in England. and engraved for the American 
Art-Union by C. Burt, of New York, in a way that would do no discredittoany European 
Artist. The character of the original has been well preserved throughout, and certain portions 
of the plate show masterly execution. Leslie’s pictures, from his peculiar arrangement of 
chiar’ oscuro, require great skill on the part of an engraver to prevent tbeir being translated by 
mere patches of black and white; Mr. Burt seems to have jeit this difficulty without knowing 
well how to overcome it, and, consequently, his work is deficient in that balance of harmony 
which is indispensable to bring the whole composition together; and in some parts the applica- 
tion of the ‘burnisher’ would have been useful in getting rid of a little crudity; still the merits 
of the print greatly outweigh its defects. 

“In addition to this print, each subscriber also received a copy of a work entitled ‘The Gal- 
lery of American Art, consisting of five engravings in line of about ten inches by sixin di- 
mensions. The subjects of theseare ‘A Pream of Arcadia,’ engraved by Smilie, after Cole; 
‘The Image Breaker.’ engraved by A. Jones after Leutze; ‘Dover Plains” engraved by Smilie, 
after Durand; *The New Schvlar,’ engraved by Jones, after Edmonds; and -The Card Players,’ 
engraved by C. Burt after Woodville. Our space precludes us from examining these prints 
respectively; we can oaly refer tothem in general terms of commendation. 

The writer then goes on to notice the Bulletin in a complimentary manner. 

The Builder, a London Weekly paper, chiefly devoted to architecture, hasa column or two 
in almost every number appropriated to American Art news. 

We see it stated in the London ‘‘Builder."’ (« long distance to reevive the news from,) that Mr. Elliot, the 
portrait painter, has received an order from a merchant in this city, bat formerly of Syracuse, to pain 

2,000 worth of portraits, being twenty in number, of the first settlers of the latter place. They are inteaded 
or One of its public buildings. 
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ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT. 





Stationer p. 


F SCHUSTER & CO.—Stock of German, 
e« English, Freach, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tionery, No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 1851. 


Erunks. 





Stoves. 





HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGB. 
BRIDGE & BROTHER. 
eS of Pierce’s Patent 
B\ “American Air-Tight,’’? **Empire” and 
“Victory” Premium Cooking Stoves, and 
every variety of Wood and Coal heating 
Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet 
Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ tools, machines, 
also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Pa- 

tent Cary Ploughs. 





N PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
e« Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
retail, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired in the best manner. Cail 
and examine for yourselves before buying 
elsewhere, as Iam determined to sell as low 
as any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside,] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 


A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 
L. G. JEGFERS. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 

| ge yey and wholesale and re- 
4 tail dealers in TRU NKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
Bonnet Boxes, &c. 

ry"Constantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH,) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Ottice No. 60 Third street, at the 
“Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 








Architect 
EN. SMITH, Surveyor and Engineer. 
Surveys made with accuracy and des- 
patch in any part of the city or country ; also, 
Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Ottice: North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, 1551. 


S. 








Slowers. 


SLORA GARDEN.—This establishment con- 
I tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 
not excelled perha s by any in the United 
States. Of RUSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 


year. ‘ 
April, 1851. G. GOEBEL. 








‘ILES F. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 
I celebrated pri e preminm cooking stoves; 
also, irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, &c, Warehonse No. 163 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 





BLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
e Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sportirg Materials, No. 68 North Se- 
cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on hand: 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, S y-glasses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scariticators, Lan- 
cets; Forceps; Turnkeys; large Scales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &c. JF All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 











Hardware. 


VVLSON & BROTHERS, Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Hardware, corner of Main and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





) WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
e« Tinand Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cvrner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


fjats. 
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C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE, 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1.0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 
HENWOOD, Hat manufacturer, No. %2 

» Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Saddlery. 


] EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle, War- 

ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, eorner of 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 
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Commissions. 


R. S. ELiioTt, 


H. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Notary Public Com’r of Deeds. 
EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate 
4 Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, 

No. 123 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. Real 
Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also. deeds ofall kinds written, and 
acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Surveying 
done promptly and correctly. 

G ENFRAL AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 

J public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 

Depositions for all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. October, 181. 


Attorneps. 


YLOVER & CAMPBELL, late of Palmyra, 
Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 








OHN LOUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 

Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 

street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


F. RISK & A.FALLER, Attorneys at 

- Law, offtice—No. 15 North Chestnut st., 

(2 doors west of the Republican building,) St. 
Louis, Mo. 


HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 

+ dence, Mo. Oflice over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. 2. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Leather. 


OHN C. MEYER, Dealer in Hides, Leather» 
Oils and Findings, No. 88, North Main 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Furniture. 
W. JEROME, wholesale and retail dealer 
e and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
Chairs, bedsteads, Kkc., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, 


Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


j ;M. M. HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojq furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &e. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warchouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 














Fashionable Goods. 
E undersigned takes the liberty of in- 


TH 

| forming you that he has removed his place 
of business to (iive street, a few doors above 
Main, south side, in the Exchange Building, 
and three doorsabove Messrs. E. W. Clarke & 
Co's. Banking House, where he is now open- 
ing, and will continue to receive during the 
Spring months, a iarge and full assortment of 
the most fashionable styles of goods, in his 
line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he will 
be pleased to see his old friends and custom- 
ers and their friends with them. and assure- 
those who may favor him with their patron- 
age, that they shall receive his personel atten- 
tion and his best efforts to please. Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. G, SHELTON. 


Dry Goods, 


OAN, KING & CO., wholesale Dry Geods 
| dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. 
Louis. Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wyliey King, 
do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 














ROW, McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
( ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 
\ TOODS, CHRISTY & CO,, wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


Fruit Crees. 

— TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
eated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tadlishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to ine 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year. fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons Wishing 
to make choice seiectious of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

TF All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JUHN SIGERSUN & BROTHERS, 


Paper Warehouse. 


SLIGO BOOK STORE AND PAPER WARE- 
HOUSE. 
MOS Hl. SCHULTZ, No. 136, North Main 
street, St. Louis, — the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and ste 
tionery. 














Mtlauufacturers. 





ye oe GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 

Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
eonstantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. %$Blacksmith work for 
Nousebuilders, at the lowest prices. I37He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and C amp Stool. 


Foundry. 


\V ASHINGT< N Fou NpRY, corner of Se- 

cond and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
We are prepared to fill with dispatch, and to 
fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- 
dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels fur coal trucks, lard and soap kettles 
of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at shori notice. Wool carding machines, 
and a large and superior stock of machine 
ecards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union. 

All orders from the country will meet with 
prompt attention. 








J. tT. m IWDAL Lé & CO. 
8. J. SMITII. T. FAIRBRIDGE 
WwW. D. WOOD. H. B. HAWKINS. 


Missouri Foundry. 
F AIRBRIDGE, WOOD & Co., manufactur- 
ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Piumbago 
Concrete Fire Proof Safes; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Ottice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Vighth street. June, 1851. 
SBD DPAPAAAADAAAA ee” 


~ ~ 
Saws and Scales. 
SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
) Posy EE, GAGE & CO., manufacturers of every 
description of Saws and Scales. Factory 
on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 
Ware-room No. 86 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 
RON ¢ LARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
| szE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


Lithographic Establishment. 


'CHAERFF & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
) St. Louis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 
vecially, as they are in possession of the 
fa rgest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr«ph por- 
traits and likenesses from deguerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cirds, diplomas, music, mani- 
fests, labe Is, Sensieaiion. bank notes, bank pills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps.town plats, &c. 

13> They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where this improved style of lithographing is 
practiced. 


ST. LOU Is § S 




















Insurance. 


OME MUTU “AL L FIRE AND MARINE 
] INSURANCE CO. of St. Louis, netwith- 
standing the heavy loss sustained by this com- 
pany in May last, the stock notes nuw on hand 
amount to $300, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 


and approved endorsers. Ottice, No. 120 
North Third street. 
Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 


Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John 
hern. 

ISAAC L. GARRISON, President. 

D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 

PHIL ANDE R SAL isBU RY, Sec'y. 
\ ISSOURI STATE MUTUAL INSURANCB 
4 COMPANY.—Directors: John O'Falion, 
Cc. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. Me 
Cune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mu- 

tual principles of insurance, and is emphati- 


cally ahome institution. The fire risks of this 
company are extended into all parts of this 
State. Its earnings are never employed or in- 


vested in stocks or real estate, but kept forthe 
prompt liquidation of losses, and under the 
immediate control of the Directors, Every 
person insuring with this company becomes 
interested in its proiits instead its success, and 
of being divided among a few stockholders, 
belong to tho e who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a 
well secured fund, reliable in case of loss, 
and ample under all ordinary calamity, assure 
the public that they have already a pledged 
fund, ample and reliable for any continge nCcy; 
witha monthly increase of premiums of over 
ten thousand dollars. Forthe length of time 
this company has been in operation (six 
months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has re- 
ceived from the public a liberal patronage, 
which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the 
partie $ insuring property therein, are entitled 
to the entire profits of the institution, the pre- 
mium notes are also pledged by the charter 
for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times 
open to the inspection of its members and those 
wishing to make insurance with it. Policies 
are issued from thirty days to six years, there- 
by effecting a perm nent insurance, with are- 
turn premium of from fifteen to fifty per cent, 
according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this comjany may be found in all 
the principal towns in the State to whom ap- 
plication may be made. 

Office of the company over E. W. Clark & 
Brother, corner of Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be 
effected at the tariff rates of premium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President. 
H. D. BACON, Treasurer. 
S. F. LEDYARD, Secretary. 





$ M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 
J, of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Office and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar. St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to 11 e’clock, a. 
mM.,and 4to5 pr. mM, 





Banking fjouses. | 


pack; AGE & BACON, 
Main street, St, 
L: _ of Missouri. 

- B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
ar. all parts of the Cuion collected and Ex- 
chunze on the East and South for sale at all 
tines. 

Aiso Branches of Exchange and Banking 
lio . sat San Francisco und Sacramento Ci- 
ties. alifornia. 


Banking House No. 129 
Louis, next dvor to the 


| OKER, RENICK 
4 change dealers 


a 


& CO., banners und ex- 
No, 132 Main street, west 
of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes coliected, sixht and time bills purchased 
and sisht exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sims to suit purchasers. 


side.sthird door north 


J Js ANVERSUN & Cvu., bunkers and 
e cantina dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time Bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 


leans for saje at the lowest rates. 
| A. BE SNUIST & CU., bankers and ex- 
4e change dealers, No. 53 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis. 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchus- 
ed, and sight exciange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
1n suins to suit pure chasers. 


S HASKELL. JAS Ee 
J. He. BILLING. 

| Sap & Cv., bankers and exchange 
dealers, corner of Main and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo., buy and sell exehange on all 
the eastern, western and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and foreign gold and sil- 


ver. 
TF? Land 


FRANCISCUS 


! warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

“Collections made in all cities, and 
promp tly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
chance : free of charge. 

577 ipterest allowed on deposits on time, or 
checked for at si rlit. 
rhe highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
Ol lll, aa 


Slat Dard. 


yous M. CANNON, Siater, No. 1 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, ‘Ste Louis, would re- 


spectfully iatorm the public that, having new 





completed his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make Contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead. 
slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
Other articles pertaining to his business. He 
Will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from une roof, cun be used to 
advantage dn another, which is not the case 
With any other ng material. Wis terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 


Brushes 
F DINGS & CO., importers of German, | 
e French and English Fancvtioods, and 
manufacturers of all hinds of brushes, No. | 
47 Maio street, St, Louis, Mo. 


2 
roof 





College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
e CULLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1501. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, coufer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States. ""—Charter, Sec. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts— 
President and acting Professor of theory and 
practice of book-keeping, commercial caleu- 
iations, commercial correspondence, Ac, 

James W. RICHARDSON, Practical Ac- 
countant—Permanent Associate in bookh-keep- 
ing Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathe- 
matics—in special charge of Commercial cal- 
Culutions. 

FLETCHER M, 
Commercial Law. 

Joseru P. Hurriz, Professor of Penman- 
ship. 

N. B.—For 





-e 


MAIGNT, Eeq., Professor of 


information in regard to the 
terms, the course of instruction and all busi« 
ness connected with the above, call at the 
**Book-keeping Department,” corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut streets, or address Jonuthay 
Jones. St. Louis, Mo. 


jJaper tyaugings. — 
UMN 3. Ww ATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
J son) No. 64* 40’ Pine street, between de- 
cond und ‘third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
vils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
Particular attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November. 
OL iy & ENGE RT, importe rs an nd dealers 
W in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Pape rs, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hanginzs, chimuey screens, tester pieces 
window shades. mat ble s marrequin, Goid and 
Silver paper, painters’ und Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, puint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. April, 1800. 
—rererreaeaeaeneaeeee_eeee eee 


Liccords. 


= wishing ww obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro- 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dervsigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting smail sums, the records will be 
directed to George J’egrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1551. 
EOL ll lll ll, Pal ai, 


fyorse Shocina. 


OUN MULLERY, Premium horse shver 
in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 








J 


as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, end will 
gunrantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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Safes. 


| gee & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
p\ Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plainand ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron windew shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed of iron. 


PDP PPP PLL PPP PPPS 
Boots & Shoes. 


JOHN HOW. WM. CLAFLIN. 

ROBT. COOK. JNO. As ALLEN. 

] OW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 
and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 

findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &c., 

412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Louis, 

Mo. April, 1351, 








Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 
ASHINGTON Avenue and l4th street.south side, 
St. Leuis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Ilinds. 
Also, Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate. 
N. B.—Slitting and Planing done here. 


G. A. BAUER, 


‘OOD-ENGRAVER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 
stairs, (between Main & Second str., opposite the 


City Hall,) St. Louis, Mo. Every deseription of 

Wood Cuts, Portraits, Fac-similes. Buildings, Type, 

Labels, Borders. Notary Seals, &c. &c. I would re- 

commend myself by executing at very reasonable pri- 

ces, the finest work that can be done in this city. 
Proofs of my work can be seen at my office. 


~~. 
ers 





TO THE LADIES. 

R. P. A. PIGNERO begs to inform the public, 

and the Ladies more particularly, that he has 
taken the store, corner of line & Fourth streets, un- 
der Planters’ House, to which he will remove hie es- 
tablishment for False Hair, of every varie’ y, and for 
Pomatums, Combs, &c. &c. Mr. Pignero has reoently 
received from the East a large and seleot lot of Wigs, 
Cues, and False Hair, manufactured in every style 
ani to suit every taste. He begs for an examination 
of hix stook,. The Gentlemen's Shaving and Hair 
Dressing Saloon will remain at the old stand, opposite 
the Planters’ House. 








Book Printing. 


i - ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Job 
Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust 
street between Main and Second, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


tg oo & HAMMOND, Book and Job 








Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Clothing. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
AA St. Leuis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
and Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
Young, >t. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 


sible prices. 


\ y L. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
e ernClothing Emporium, wholesale and 
retail, No. [24 Second street, corner of Vine. 
Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New York- 





ftlanufacturers. 


WOOLEN MILL, Canton Illinois. 
IPER & EVERETT, Manufacturers of Cloths, 
Satinetts, Flanelsand Blankets. 

Nov. 15th, 1851. 


Land Agency Notice. 


Se G, SNETHEN continues 

to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attendto cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims dnd settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners 
to procure Patents at home and abrvad ; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts, dividends, legacies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Poetent-rights in any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
California Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

7" Communications prepaid. sddressed to 
WwW. G. Snetuen, 5, Carroll Place, Capitol 
Hill, Wishington, D. C., will meet with 
prompt attention. 
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ROOK PRINTING, 


By MORITZ NIEDNER, 


No. 75 Chesnut Street---fourth floor---between Third & Fourth Streets. 


In the ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 


4T THE LOWEST RATE AND WITH DISPATO 


were ete ate a 





LP Aayau TPIRUSICPLET GS, 


In all Colors and Bronzes, done neatly and with great accuracy at short notice. 





22 TRANSLATIONS, except for larger works, made gratis, and with the greatest grammatical correctness. 


(~_7~The Patronage of the Public is respectfully solicited.—.__) 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


ON OGIOS 
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M. TARVER & H. ‘COBB, Editors & Proprietors. 
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TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 
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Tue Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected.and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the. Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. ~ 

BZ Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

&@ Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 


the work for one year. 
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